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TO THE FRIENDS AND PATRONS OF 
THE DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





The superintendent of common schools having 
directed the subscription on the part of the state 
to be continued to the Journal for the ensuing 
year, to an amount sufficient to supply one copy 
for each organized school district, the under- 
signed, with the approbation and assent of the 
department, will assume the editorial manage- 
ment of its columns during this period—relying 
for such compensation as his services may be 
deemed to deserve, wholly upon the subscription 
list with which he may be favored, independent- 
ly of the state appropriation. Infending faith. 
fully to devote his best abilities to the dissemi- 
nation, through this channel, of sound and prac- 
tical views of common school education, and to 
the elevation and progressive improvement of 
our elementary institutions of public instruction, 
he confidently appeals to the several county and 
town superintendents, trustees and other officers 
of school districts, teachers, and the friends of 
popular education generally, for the renewal and 
extension of that patronage which has hereto- 
fore been bestowed upon the Journal, while un- 
der the control of its late eminently gifted and 
deeply lamented editor. While he cannot hope 
to equal, much less to surpass, the zeal, ability, 
and devotion which characterized this distin- 
guished champion of our common school system, 
in this his favorite field of labor, he ventures the 
assurance that no pains shall be spared, and no 
industry be wanting in the endeavox to sustain 
the high reputation which the Journal has al- 
ready attained—to make it the faithful exponent 
of the enlightened spirit of the age in reference 
to the great interests of elementary public in- 
struction—to render it a welcome and instructive 
guest at the family fireside, and on the teachers’ 

able ; and to enhance its utility as the direct or- 





administration of our common school system. It 
will be the representative and advocate of no 
partial views or favorite hypotheses—the organ 
of no sect—the instrument of no narrow and dis- 
torted theory of edueation—but its columns will 
at all times be open to the full and free, but tem- 
perate discussion of all subjects having a direct 
and practical bearing upon the education of the 
people and their children. And the editor will 
endeavor to avail himself, in the discharge of 
this portion of his duties, of the assistance of the 
ablest teachers and most experienced educators 
of the state. Much of the merely local informa- 
tion heretofore communicated through the Jour- 
nal, must necessarily be dispensed with, in order 
to afford room for the discussion of topics of 
more general and comprehensive interest ; and 
a portion of each number will be exclusively de- 
voted to scientific information, and miscellaneous 
selections from the purest and most attractive 
sources, designed to improve the intellectual and 
moral faculties of the youth of our land. In 
short, it is the intention and design of the editor, 
aided as he hopes to be by individuals in whom 
the friends of education have been in the habit of 
reposing the highest confidence, to render the 
Journal the true friend and instructive compa- 
nion of youth—the teacher's safe manual of re- 
ference—and the school officer’s best guide in 
the discharge of his burdensome and responsible 
duties. Above all will it be his ambition and 
endeavor to infuse into our entire system of pop- 
ular education, that comprehensive and enlight- 
ened spirit of Christian morality—that apprecie- 
tion and practical application of the great ele- 
ments of TrutTH, Goopness, OrpEr, Harmo- 


n¥, Puriry, and Dury, which, alone, can per- 
manently elevate and improve humanity. 


As the present subscriptions to the Journal 
terminate with the next number, the undersign- 
ed respectfully requests their renewal upon the 
same terms as heretofore, at as early a period as 
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may be practicable,and prior to the 15th of March 
next, in order that the publisher may be able to 
place them upon the list in season for the trans- 
mission of the first number. The terms are— 
fifty cents a year, payable invariably in advance. 
Such of the town and county superintendents as 


will do us the favor to interest themselves inthe. 


circulation and extension of the Journal, will not 
ouly be entitled gratuitously to a copy for their 
own use, but to our warmest thanks and most 
grateful regards. Adequate arrangements will 
be seasonably made to ensure the transmission 
and reception of the copies designed for the sev- 
eral school districts. The first number of the 7th 
volume will be issued on the Ist of April, and 
punctually thereafter on the Ist of each suc- 
ceeding month. 8. S. Ranpat. 





iS We give the chief portion of our paper of 
this month to the annual report of the state su- 
perintendent—a document at all times of sur- 
passing interest to the friends of education—and 
in the present instance comprising an able and 
thorough exposition of the condition and pros- 
pects of our admirable system of common school 
instruction. The statistical information and 
comparative views contained in the report will 
well repay an attentive and discriminating pe- 
rusal, and the many valuable suggestions and 
deductions of the superintendent in reference to 
the present workings and prospective utility of 
the system, will afford ground for continued 
confidence in this great interest of the state on 
the part of those who have hitherto fostered and 
sustaiged it. Our schools were never in a bet- 
ter condition, externally and internally,than they 
are at the present moment, and we cannot resist 
the conviction, based upon the details brought 
together in this report, that it is mainly and 
chiefly to the well directed exertions of the sev- 
eral county superintendents, ably seconded as 
they have been by the town superiniendents, 
trustees, teachers, and inhabitants of districts, 
that, we are indebted for this gratifying result. 
One fact which we derive from the report, 
speaks trumpet-tongued in this behalf. It is 
that while the AveRAGE ANNUAL INCREASE in 
the number of children instructed in our com- 
mon schools, since the organization of the sys- 
tem thirty years since, has been only 20,549— 
that average has risen to upwards of 45,000 
since the passage of the act of 1841! In view 


‘of this state of things, is there any tenable ground 


for the allegation that the expense of maintain- 
img this branch of the system exceeds the bene-: 
fits it is capable of conferring? An average an- 
natal increase of 25,000 children, brought within 


the benign influences of the district school, un- 
der the workings of this feature of our law, is 
not.for a moment to be weighed in the paltry 
balance of dollars and cenfs! Is it, then, the 
part of wisdom, to abandon an institution capa- 
ble of accomplishing such results? Our legis- 
lators must answer, under the solemn responsi- 
bilities and obligations of their high station. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTEN- 
DENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Albany, January 20, 1846. 
To THE LEGISLATURE: 

The Superintendent of Common Schools, in 
obedience to the provisions of the first section of 
the Revised Statutes relating to Common Schools, 
respectfully submits the following 

ANNUAL REPORT 
from this department, embracing : 

I. A statement of the condition of the common 
schools of the state, and a comparison of the. same 
. with the last and in some instances and particulars 
with preceding years. 

II. Estimates and accounts of the expenditures 
of the schoo] moneys, embracing the capital of the 
school fund, the manner of investment; an account 
of the sums received from all sources, and of the 
expenditure thereof, with estimates of expendi- 
tures for the present year. 

III. Plans for the improvement and manage- 
ment of the common school fund, and for the 
better organization of the common schools, and 

IV. Such other matters relating to the office of 
the superintendent, and to the common schools 
of the state, as at this time are deemed expedient 
to communicate. 

I. OF THE CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


It is the duty of the trustees of school districts 
to make their reports in writing to ‘the town 
superintendents of common schools, dated on the 
first day of January in the year in which they are 
transmitted, which reports are required to embrace | 
certain specified information in regard to the 
condition of their districts and the operation and 
progress of the schools therein during the year 
ending on the day preceding their date; and these 
reports are required to be delivered to the town 
clerk before the fifleenth day succeeding the date 
thereof for the use of such superintendent. The 
town superintendents are also required by law to 
make and transmit their reports in writing to the 
county clerks between the first days of July and 
August in each year, bearing date on the first day 
of July, in the year of its transmission, e 
all the facts and information contained in the re- 
ports of the trustees of schoo! districts as well as 
other matter which these officers are required to 
collect, embody and transmit. ‘ 

Reports have been received at this department 
from the county superintendents of all the coun- 
ties in the State, from which the abstracts here- 
with submitted have been compiled. Abstract A. 
being a condensation of the reports of the town 
superintendents of common schools refers. of 
course to two periods, the 31st day of DecemUer, 
1844, and the first day of July, 1845, to which 
attention will be directed, as the partieular sub- 
jects embraced in it, are discussed-or advertéd to 
in this report. This abstract presents the follow- 





ing results: 














’ houses of which are situated within the towns; 
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In the fifty-nine organized counties in the State, 
there .were on the first day of July, 1845, nine 
hundred and eleven towns and wards, containing 
11,018 school districts, the school-houses of which 
were situated within the town or ward; 8,419 
whole districts in the towns and wards, and 5,311 
parts of joint districts composed of contiguous 
territory of adjoining towns; and that reports had 
been: filed with the town clerks by the trustees of 
8,291 whole districts, and 5,042 parts of joint 
districts, leaving 128 of the former and 269 of the 
latter, from which no reports have been received. | 
It is known at the department that some joint dis- | 


hundred. and. eighty-one. The difference in the 
city of New-York has been occasioned by not 
considering a portion of the public schools in: that 
city as *‘ common schools,” or by counting each 
department kept in the same building asa separate 
school. It is believed that when two, or even 
more, schools are taught in the same building un- 
der separate instructors, the practice has been 
with the superintendent to enumerate each school, 
while the marshal, having to take the cost of the 
building, other improvements and real estate, has 
made return of no more schools than buildings. 
If the discrepancy in the returns from the city of 





tricts are composed of conterminous territory of | New-York be satisfactorily accounted for, by 


three and even four towns, but there is no data by | 
which the exact numbers can be determined, and | 
the new districts formed between the Ist day of | 
January, and the Ist day of July, 1845, not being | 
reported, the true number of non-reporting dis- | 
tricts rests in conjecture; if however it be assumed | 
at 217 we shall rather exceed than fall short of the 
number of delinquent districts. 
It appears by the last annual report from this 
department, that in the nine hundred and four 
towns and wards in the State, there were 10,990 
school districts, the school-houses of which were 
situated within the towns or wards, 8,449 whole 
districts and 5,226 parts of joint districts on the 
ist day of July, 1844, and that returns had been 
made by the trustees of §,312 whole districts and 
5,090 parts of districts; showing that there were 
137 of the former and 136 of the latter, from 
which no reports had been received. The delin- 
quent districts appear to be about one in fifty of 
the whole number in these two years, a number 
too inconsiderable to warrant the conclusion that 
our most admirable system does not retain the 
fullest confidence of the people, and to the extent 
its great merits demand. This comparative state- 
ment shows an increase of 28 districts, the school- 


decrease in whole districts, 30; increase in parts 
of joint districts, 85. 

By the provisions of the act of the last session 
of the legislature in relation to the census or enu- 
meration of the inhabitants of this state, the mar- 
shals were required lo ascertain and return the 
bumber of common schools in their respective 
census districts, the cost, respectively, of the 
common school buildings, other improvements, 
and of the real estate, Abstract E. annexed to 
this report has been compiled from the census re- 
ports, led in the office of the secretary of state, 
and.it appears by the marshal’s returns that the 
whole number of common schools in the state on 
the Ast day of July, 1845, was only 10,707, vary- 
ing materially from the aggregate given in the 
reports of the town superintendents of the same 
date, being three hundred and eleven less than 
the number of school districts having school 
houses within the town or ward reported in 1845, 
and two hundred and eighty-three less than was 
returned in 1844. 

In four counties the returns correspond or agree 
in the numbers reported; in ten, the town super- 


either of the above suggestions, the marshal’s re- 
turns still show an aggregate of two hundred and 
eight less than the town superintendent’s reports. 
The superintendent has not any good reasons to 
question the accuracy of the reports of the subor- 
dinate school officers connected with this depart- 
ment, and to him, this want of entire agreement 
in their returns, is, under the circumstances, a 
cause of deep regret. The town superintendents 
of common schools were charged by the act rela- 
tive to the census, wilh the duty of making and 
transmitting to the county clerks, between the first 
and tenth days of September last, abstracts of the 
marshals? returns of the census, and the secretary 
of state, in acircular printed upon the cover of 
the blanks to be used by them in making up these 
abstracts, specially called the attention of these of- 
ficers to the importance of having the statistical 
results corrected in every instance where .there 
was an apparent error, and where such correction 
was practicable. These officers, however, with 
their own reporis before them, or the data from 
which they had recently been drawn up, permit- 
ted these returns of the marshals to pass through 
their hands without correction, and even made ab- 
stracts of them, certifying their correctness, when, 
as is clearly evident, there was an error in them, 
or in the reports of the condition of the common 
schools, which had within forty days been trans- 
mitted by them to the county clerks; unless we 
shall find upon a careful investigation of the sub- 
ject that both returns may be considered correct, 
referring to the basis on which they were taken. 
. It has been suggested, and the superintendent 
believes there is weight in the suggestion, that as 
the marshals were directed by law to ascertain the 
‘cost of common school buildings,” of “ other 
improvements,” and ‘ of the real estate” in con- 
nection with the number of such schools, there 
were many instances where the building was not 
of any value, was standing on a site not owned by 
the district, and perhaps ieased for ashort term of 
years, and as there were no “ other improvements” 
worthy of notice, they bave not taken any ac- 
count of numbers, except in connection with value 
and cost. 

A very slight examination of the abstracts will 
show that in those counties where “log school 
houses’? may be found, and others nearly useless for 
the purposes of education, there the most material 
discrepancies exist. The town superintendent 


intendents’ returns show a less number than the | are by law bound to report all such as school 


ma*shals’, and in the remaining forty-nine coun- 
tiegs the reports of the superintendents show a 
greater number than the marshal’s, varying from 


houses; the marshals did not, because they were 
valueless. 
The whole number “ of unincorporated select 


One up to fifteen, and sometimes twenty, and in | and private schools” returned in 1844 was 2006 


one instance, the city of New-York, to one hun. 
dred and three, the marshals having returned 
seventy-eight, and the county superintendent one 





Whole number reported in 1845 is 1981 


Decrease in one year of private schools, 25 
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The whole aggregate of the “‘ common” and se- 
lect and private schools in the State on the Ist day 
of July, 1845, as appears by abstract A, was 12,999. 

The whole number of children in the State, on 
the 3ist day of December, 1844, between the ages 
of 5 and 16, was 690,914 
Deduct number reported for the city and 

county of New York, 70,000 
620,914 


The whole number reported for the year 
ending on the 31st day of December 
1843, exclusive of the city of New- 
York, from which no returns had 
been received at the date of the re- 
port from this department, was 611,548 


Increase in the state in 1844, exclusive 
of the city of New York, 9,366 
The whole number of children of all ages taught 
during the year 1844 inall the common schools of 
the state, including the city of New York, was 
736,045 
Of whom 4,298 attended school the whole year. 
44,577 


do 10 and less than 12 mos.} 


46,018 do 8 and less than 10 do 

94,992 do 6and lessthan8 do 
147,221 do 4andlessthan6 do 
197,255 do 2andlessthan4 do 
216,380 do less than 2 months, 


Showing that a number not equal to one half of all 
the children in the State over five and under six- 
teen years had been under instruction four months 
and upwards, and that the number instructed six 
months and upwards was only avout seventeen 
thousand over one fourth part of all such chil- 
dren. 

The whole number of children reported above 
as having been under instruction some part of the 
year 1844, including the city of New 
York, was 
The number instructed during the year 

1843, including 58,957 for the city of 
New York, was 


736,045 


709, 156 


Increase during the year 1844, 26,889 
The number of children instructed in the city 
of New York was 59,313 in 1844, hence nearly 
the whole of the increase above stated has taken 
place in the schools in other parts of the State. 
The annexed comparative table marked F, com- 
piled from the reports made by this department, 
exhibits the relative condition of the schools from 
the year 1815 to the present time. This table pre- 
sents some interesting and instructive facts 
in respect to the progress, and periodical condition 
of the schools, and indicates with great truth the 
successful operations of the system ; no matter 
what vicissitudes whether of temporary prosperi- 
ty or adversity may have surrounded it, its 
steady march has been onward. From this 
table it may be seen that in 1815 the whole 
mber of children instructed was 140,106 and in 
1844 the number was 736,045, showing an in- 
crease in twenty-nine years of 595,939, and an 
average increase of 20,549 each year. The whole 
number of children over five and under sixteen 
years of age residing in the districts reported in 
1815 was 176,449, and the number of such children 
reported in 1844 was 690,914, exhibiting an in- 
create during the above period of 524 465, and an 
average of 18,085 for each year. The whole 
sumber of children under instruction during some 








portions of the year 1841 as stated in the table is 
598,749, and in the year 1844 the number instruct- 
ed was 736,045, as above specified, showing an in- 
crease during this short period of 137 296, and an 
average for three years of 45,765, while the in- 
crease of children reported between five and six- - 
teen years for the game time was only 89,149, and 
an average of but 29,716. 

There are some other facts in this connection, 
which the Superintendent believes worthy of spe- 
cial consideration. From 1815 to 1822 the num- 
ber of children instracted was !ess, each year, 
than the number between five and sixteen years 
reported. From 1823 to 1830 the number instruct- 
ed was larger, each year, than the number report- 
ed between the above ages; and from 1831 to 
1843, with the exception of 1835 and 1841, the 
number of children under instruction was again less 
each year, than the number reported over five 


;and under sixteen years, and in 1840 that differ- 


ence had extended to the appalling number of 
29,569. 

Although the reports of 1845, as compared with 
1844, show that a less number were under instruc- - 
tion during the whole year, still we are gratified 
with the fact of an improvement in the other peri- 
ous of attendance. The numbers under instruction 
during each of the years preceding the Ist day of 
January, 1843, 1844, and 1845, exceed the number 
reported between five and sixteen years of age 
during the same years. 

The facts here brought under review present 
the working of the system from the period that 
reports were first made to the present time, under 
the different forms of organization; and within the 
last four yearsa more healthful action seems to 
have pervaded the public mind, and a higher re- 
gard for the best interests and welfare of the ris- 
ing generation has no doubt been stimulated by 
the impetus given to the system under the present 
organization of inspection and visitation. 

It appears to the Superintendent that no strong- 
er evidence of public approbation of any great in- 
stitution, whether of education or any other, could 
well be presented; nor can we doubt that any 
measures having for their object material changes 
whereby the workings of the system might be es- 
sentially deranged or the prosperity of our com. 
mon schools affected, or by any means retarded, 
would fail to meet the public approval. 

The average number of pupils who attended ‘‘un- 
incorporated, private and select schools” during the 
year 1844, is 56,058 in all the cities and counties of 
the State; and a few of the counties are selected 
to show the extent to which these schools are pa- 
tronized compared with those organized as com- 
mon schools: 


COUNTIES. NO. SCHOOLS. NO. PUPILS. 
Albany, S.J 3,856 
Erie, 33 410 
Kings, 99 3,516 

“New York, -—— 20,000 

®@ Onondaga, 49 675 
Schenectady, 4 58 
Dutchess, 86 1,199 
Jefferson, 66 1,132 
Monroe, — 21 167 
Oneida, 98 1,738 
Rensselaer, ' 80 1,867 
Westchester, 99 1,358 


The following statement shows the number of 
school districts in the above counties the school 
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houses of which are situated within the town: the 
number of children over five and under sixteen 
years in the county ; the whole number taught dur- 
ing some portion of the year; and the whole 
number of pupils who have attended six months 
and upwards in each of said counties: | 





2 s . 

a o. @ sf 
3 s§ 3 se. 
° SE — —— 2 
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Counties. 68 ss 6s gfe 

Z ES Z 

Albany, 160 18,579 14,595 4,369 
Erie, 290 19,613 22,737 4,306 
Kings, 24 15,887 8,891 5,173 
New York, 181 70,000 59,313 25,822 
* Onondaga, 319 18,976 22,980 5,626 
Schenectady, 59 2,952 2,896 1.263 
Dutchess, 21 14,471 12,690 3,916 
Jefferson, 368 19,551 23,391 3,995 
Monroe, 241 18,515 21,616 18 589 
Oneida, 396 23,210 24,637: 4,713 
Rensselaer, 189 15,408 12,582 3,601 
Westchester, 154 11,039 = 8,310 2,503 


In the counties of Erie, Onondaga, Jefferson, 
Monroe and Oneida only, do the number under in- 
struction exceed the number of children reported 
between five and sixteen years, The proportion 
of children under instruction six months and up- 
wards to the number over five and under sixteen 
reported is, without regarding exact fractions, in 
Albany, as three to thirteen; Kings nearly one to 
three; New York three to eleven; Onondaga two 


+ to seven; Schenectady two to five; Dutchess about 


one to four; Jefferson and Ongida one to five; 
Erie, Rensselaer and Westchesier, two to nine; 
while in Monroe the children under instruction 
exceed the whole number reported, and only 
about three to eleven in number of all the children 
in the state reported were under instruction six 
months and upwards; a disparity much too large, 
if the laws of the state are administered with that 
benign and elevated feeling which prompted their 
enactment. 

If we add three-fourths of the. pupils attending 
the private and select schools, with fourteen thou- 
sand attending the academies, to 189,885, making 
the aggregate of 245,929, we have the whole num- 
ber instructed six months dnd upwards, and the 
proportion is only two to five of all the children 
in the state between five and sixteen years of age. 


The abstract compiled from the census returns 
shows that the aggregate number of children in 
the state between the ages of five and sixteen 
years, residing in the different counties, is 664,- 
520, and the aggregate attending common schools 
is stated at 493,539, a proportion of about two of 
attendance to three of the whole number of chil- 
dren. The whole number of pupils on the teach- 
ers’ lists is 463,069, and the average attendance is 
291,595, exceeding one half of the registered pu- 
pils only 60,061, and the number in attendance 
44,831, while the average attendance is about 3 to 
7 of all the children between five and sixteen 
years. : 

It should here be remarked that the enumeration 
was taken by the marshals on the Ist day of July 
last, and these officers were required by the law 





under which they acted to make “ actual inquiry 
at every dwelling house, or the head of every fa- 
mily residing therein” in the election district for 
which he shall have been appointed, to enable 
them to take such enumeration ‘ truly and accu- 
rately.”’ 

The trustees of school districts in taking the ac- 
count of the number of children in their respect- 
ive districts on the last day of December previous 
to making their reports, are required to take down 
and report ‘*the names of the parefts or other 
persons with whom such children shall respective- 
ly reside, and the number of children residing 
with each,” and they may include those who, at the 
date of the reports, shall actually be in the district 
and “ composing a part of the family of their pa- 
rents, or guardians, or employers, residing at the 
time in the district, although such residence be 
temporary,” but they should not include in their 
reports “‘ children belonging to the family of any 
person who is at the time an inhabitant of any other 
district in the state, in which such children may 
by law be included in the reports of its trustees,’? 
nor should they include ‘‘the names of any chil- 
dren who are supported at a county poor-house.*? 

It will no doubt appear somewhat remarkable 
that, with directions so plain, distinct and direct, 
these two classes of officers, all residents of the 
same towns, should differ so widely as they have 
in taking the enumeration of a class of population 
familiar to every one who has heard of ‘the 
common schools” of the state. As the school mo- 
neys are apportioned by the town superintendents 
among the several school districts, parts of dis- 
tricts and neighborhoods within their towns in 
proportion to the number of children residing in 


each between the ages of five and sixteen, as ap- - 


pears from the last annual reports of the trustees, 
and as each district has a direct pecuniary interest 
in having ALL the children coming within the ages 
above prescribed included in the trustees’ reports, 
although the trustees do render a gratuiious ser- 
vice while discharging their duties, stil) it is be- 
lieved their reports do not generally contain less 
than the whole number of children required to be 
reported, 

These abstracts do not show any material differ- 
ence in the number of children in the city of New 
York, and. deducting 70,000 reported by the su- 
perintendent of that city from the aggregate as ap- 
pears in abstract A, and dividing the residue by the 
number of schoo! districts in the remaining part of 
the state, we have an average of fifty-seven of 
this description of children for each school dis- 
trict out of New York. 

The whole number of districts, as before stated, 
from which reports for the past year have not been 
received is 217, and assuming that most of these 
are small and inconsiderable in point of numbers, 
it is believed that an average of twenty-five chil- 
dren for each district would present very nearly 
an accurate result. 

The whole number of children between 
5 and 16 years of age, reported by 
trustees, 31st December, 1844, ex- 





clusive of New York, was 620,914 

The number assumed for 217 non-report. 
ing districts, averaging 25 each, 5,425 
626,339 


Carried forward, 626,339. 
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Brought forward, 626,339 
The whole number of the same descrip- 
tion of children onthe Ist day of Ju- 
ly, 1845, as appears by the abstract 
of the marshals’ returns, exclusive 
of New York, is 594,517 





Difference less by Marshals’ returns, 31,822 
Or, leaving out the estimated number of children 
for the defaulting districts, the difference is 26,- 
397, which being averaged gives two and three- 
sevenths for each of the reporting districts. The 
Marshals’ returns show in each of the counties of 
Erie, Hamilton, Kings, Lewis, Madison, Rich- 
mond, Rockland, Schenectady, Seneca, Suffolk, 
Warren and Westchester, a greater number of 
children between five and sixteen years of age 
than ‘do the trustees’ reports, and this would of 
course happen in localities holding a progressive 
increase in population, owing to the difference in 
time at which the enumerations were made. Of 
the counties where the trustees have reported more 
children of this description than the marshals, the 
county of Columbia gives the largest excess, and 
here the average is nearly fourteen toa school dis- 
trict. 

The returns of the census of 1840, taken under 
the authority of the United States, exhibit similar 
differences in the numbers of this description of 
children, but not so great in extent. 

It appears from the reports of the trustees, that 
schools have been taught in the several schoo) dis- 
tricts from which returns have been received, for 
an average period of eight months during the year 
1844. In the county of Kings the schools were kept 
open the whole year ; in the city of New-York 
eleven months ; in each of the counties of Albany, 
Columbia, Queens and Westchester, schools were 
maintained ten months ; in each of the counties of 
Dutchess, Montgomery, Richmond and Rockland, 
an average period of nine and a half months ; in 
each of the counties of Herkimer, Livingston, 
Monroe, Ontario, Orange, Schenectady, Schoha- 
rie, Seneca, Suffolk and Ulster, nine months ; and 
in each of the counties of Onondaga and Rensse- 
laer, eight and a half months, 

In 1843 the aggregate number of pupils, who 
attended the common schools, engaged in the study 
and practice of vocal music in the winter schools 
was 10,220; in 1844 the number increased to 
47,618 ; and during the year 1845 to 71,890. In 
the summer terms of 1843 the number was 17,- 
632 ; in 1844 the number had increased to 43,243; 
and in 1845 to 77,925, or about one-ninth of the 
whole number instructed in the schools. These 
results afford the most pleasing satisfaction at the 
favorable reception given to an exercise so con- 
ducive to health, innocent enjoyment and instruc- 
tion ; and should the ratio of progression conti- 
nue we shall soon see hundreds of thousands of 
children engaged at proper intervals in the “‘ study 
and practice of vocal music” in our common 
schools. 

SCHOOL HOUSES. 

The county superintendents have visited 9,306 
school houses during the year ending on the Ist 
of October, 1845 ; 7,566 of which were of framed 
wood ; 567 of brick ; 519 of stone, and 552 of 
logs. The number found in good repair was 3,- 

; in ordinary repair 2,701 ; and in bad repair 
2,761. Only 672 were found containing two or 
more rooms, leaving 8,643 with, but.one room ; 
2,641 were furnished with suitable play grounds, 





and 6,462 were entirely destitute of such grounds ; 
2,133 were furnished with a single privy, 1,480 
with double privies, and 5,194 were wholly dés- 
titute of this appendage. The number furnished 
with suitable and convenient seats, desks, &c., is 
stated at 3,811 ; and the number not so furnished 
at 5,440. The number provided with proper 
means for ventilation is 2,950, leaving 6,950 not 
so provided. Every district in the counties of 
Kings, Monroe and New-York, is provided with 
suitable privies ; while in Allegany 190 out of 251 
districts visited ; in Broome 110 out of 156; in 
Chautauque 228 out of 309; in Chemung 89 
out of 122 ; inColumbia 118 out of 182 ; in Frank- 
lin 87 out of 107 ; in Greene 104 out of 134 ; in 
Lewis 96 out of 130 ; in Putnarh 132 out of 163 ; 
in Seneca 72 out of 111 ; in St. Lawrence 243 out 
of 329 ; in Steuben 65 out of 78 ; in Suffolk 76 out 
of 119 ; in Sullivan 73 out of 87 ; in Tioga 94 out 
of 134 ; and in Warren 83 out of 107, are wholly 
destitute of privies. 

The whole outlay for school houses and their 
necessary appendages is derived from taxes volun. 
tarily imposed by the tax paying inhabitants of the 
school districts upon themselves in accordance 
with anuniform rule prescribed forall, while about 
one-fourth part of the annual expenses incurred 
for the gupport and maintenance of the schools is 
contributed from the public treasury, and another 
fourth raised by the boards of supervisors in the 
counties ; the remainder is mostly paid by the pa- 
trons of the schdols. The law inflicts no other 
penalties upon the inhabitants of school districts 
for refusing or neglecting to provide a suitable 
school room, and to cause a school to be kept a 
limited time each year by a competent teacher, 
than the forfeiture of a sum not equal to one half 
of the annual expense of instruction ; hence every 
burthen beyond the mere tax raised in the towns 
is voluntarily assun ed, and this, itis believed, 
constitutes the chief excellence of our system of 
education. ‘The indications of advancement are 
neither feeble nor doubtful ; and when called to 
witness the construction of new and in many in- 
stances commodious school houses, it is painful to 
notice so much inattention in providing those ap- 
pendages so necessary to promote the physical 
comforts of the young and protect their moral sen- 
sibilities againft the indelicate exposures which 
must inevitably happen for the want of conve- 
niently arranged privies. 

On comparing the condition of the sehool 
houses of the past with that of the next pre- 
ceding year, there does not seem, on the whole, 
to have been much improvement in the aspect and 
condition of these indispensable aids in promo- 
ting a vigorous and successful advancement in the 
education of the youth of our state. The number 
of school houses of framed wood visited, is 774 
less than was reported the preceding year, while 
those of brick, stone and log, are about the same. 
There is, however, considerable improvement 
indicated in respect to the appurtenances, state of 
repair and the number furnished with convenient 
seats and desks. It must be obvious that the com- 
parison above instituted would not present the 
true relative condition of the school houses, unless 
the whole number in the state shall appear to have 
been visited and examined by the county superin- 
tendents in both years, and this is not pretended, as 
there were 1,712 which were not visited in 1845, 
and 1,952 in 1844. .The special reports of the 
county superintendents which have been recieved 
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and examine, lead to the conclusion that there has 
been during the past year, a gradual improvement 
in this respect in almost every county of the state, 
and that parents and others taking a deep interest 
in the concerns of education, in many localities 
evince a settled determination that the district 
school house shal! no longer be the cold, cheer- 
less and comfortless home of the school children 
of the district. 

The abstract of statistical information relating 
to the condition of the winter schools has been 
furnished for each county in the state with the 
exception of Monroe, the eastern section of 
Oneida, Orange, Otsego, Rockland, and Steuben. 
The whole number of districts visited during the 
winter'term was 5,845; and the aggregate number 
of pupils in attendance at the time of such visita- 
tations respectively, was 225,540. The number 
of pupils engaged in learning the alphabet, was 
11,376; im spelling, 51,627; in reading, 221,886; 
in arithmetic, 117,075; in geography, 74,788; in 
the use of globes and other scientific apparatus, 
14,298; in history, 14,161; in English grammar, 
49,741; in algebra, 3,620; in geometry, survey- 
ing and the higher mathematics, 906; in natural 
philosophy, 7,106; in mental philosophy, 537; 
in physiology, 1395; in book-keeping, 922; in 
composition, 20,601; in definitions, 29,268; and 
in chemistry and astronomy, 4532. The number 
of male teachers employed was 4,751; of female 
teachers, 1,907 ;of the former, 154 were under. 18 
years of age; 1,052 between 18 and 21; 1,874 be- 
tween 20 and 25; 909 between 25 and 30; and 563 
over 30; of the latter, 165 were under 18; 521 
between 18 and 21; 516 between 21 and 25; 242 
between 25 and 30; and 84 upwards of 30. ‘The 
number of males who had taught, in the whole, 
for a less period than one year, was 1,603; and of 
the females, 348. The number of the former who 
had taught in the whole more than one year, 
was 2,911; and of the latter, 1,222. The number 
of male teachers who had taught the same school 
for a period less than one year was 3,213—for one 
year, 710; two years, 339; and three years 290. 
The number of females who had taught the same 
school for a less period than one year was 1,003— 
for one year, 311; two years, 110; and three 
years, 100. 

The returns under these several heads for the 
summer term, are complete, with the exception 
of the counties of Cattaraugus, Clinton, Delaware, 
Hamilton, Herkimer, Monroe, Otsego, Richmond 
and the eastern section of Oneida. The whole 
number of districts visited was 6,434; aggregate 
No. of pupils in attendance, 209,802; No. in the 
alphabet, 19,571; spelling, 62,830; reading, 
193,751; in arithmetic, 117,075; in geography, 
69,142; use of globes, &c. 14,406; history, 9,094 
grammar, 31,217; algebra, 1,706; geometry and 
higher mathematics, 906; in natural philosophy, 
5,015; physiology, 2,172; cefinitions, 26,549; 
chemigtry and astronomy, 4,372; No. of male 
teachers, 1,229; female teachers, 5,918; No. of 
male teachers under 18 years of age, 23; between 
18 and 21 years, 170; between 21 and 25, 401; 
between 25 and 30, 268; over 30, 228. No. of 
female teachers under 18 years of age, 1,018; 
between 18 and 2}, 2,048; between 21 and 25, 
1,551; between 25 and 30, 586; over thirty, 238. 
No of male teachers who had taught over one 
year in any school, 897; less than one year, 203. 
of the females 3,157 had taught over one-year and 
2,209 less than one year. No. of male’ teachers 


who had taught the same school less than one 
year, 510; one year, 270; two years, 150; three 
years, 173. No. of females who had remained in 
the same school less than one year, 3,905; one 
year, 1,025; two years, 333, and three years, 157. 
The average of the wages paid to male teachers 
during the winter term, was $13.37 per month, 
and during the summer, 14.25; exclusive of © 
board; and the average paid to female teachers 
during the former, was $7.00, and for the latter, 
$6.00 per month, also exclusive of board. This 
compensation does not vary much from that of the 
previous year, but the average is somewhat less 
than was paid in the year 1843, occasioned pro- 
bably by the employment of a larger number of 
female teachers during the past than in the former 
year. Itis also believed that the considerable 
number of males and females under eighteen 
years of age who are employed by the trus- 
tees as teachers and for small wages, tends 
considerably to reduce the average rate of com- 
pensation. The superintendent cannot believe 
that the services of competent teachers are not at 
this day duly appreciated, or that the advantages to 
be derived from the employment of such only, as 
by their zeal and fidelity in the discharge of their 
important duties, are not properly estimated by 
parents and school trustees. Those who ‘‘ make 
the business of teaching a permanent profession,” 
should and in most cases no doubt have, acquired 
an education equal to every requirement for 
that profession, and possess “an aptness to 
teach,” and a facility to impart instruction to 
others, which should not fail to place them high 
in public estimation. The young and talented of 
either sex in the state, should not hesitate to 
make choice of this as an honorable, and in the 
end, a remunerating profession, and those who 
have commenced in this career of usefulness, 
should not doubt of ultimate success. By industry 
and application in their pursuits, and amenity of 
conduct in their intercourse wth others they will 
soon conciliate the public favor, and the compe- 
tent, faithful and zealous instructor will find no 
cause to complain that his services are not just 
rewarded. Devotion to duty, excellence of attain- 
ments, and correct moral deportment, are 
qualifications that merit and must receive from 
parents and the patrons of our schools, their 
warmest commendations and liberal support. 
Those parents who have had an opportunity of 
testing the effect upon the minds and conduct of 
their children, produced by such teachers, would 
gladly contribute any reasonable sum to secure 
such services. Parents ever watchful of the pro- 
greas and best interests of their children, are not 
unmindfal of their improvement in the branches 
of education to which they have been devoted 
the unfolding of the youthful mind, their propriety 
of conduct, and desire for advancement. If these 
are the results and the fruits of the instructors? 
labor, the proof will be evident that more than an 
equivalent has been rendered for the price of 
instruction paid by the employer. Parents should 
remember that it is more important their chil- 
dren should be correctly and thoroughly instructed 
in those branches of education assigned to them, 
than a rapid superficial progress can under any cir- 
cumstances be expected to accomplish: that the 
inquity with them should be, how well has this 
child been instrueted? and not how many studies 
has he pursued disregarding. all thofough profi- 





ciency? and that in the first instance it is far 
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easier to impress truth into the youthful mind, 
than to eradicate an error once fixed there. The 
teacher must consider how much his own success 
and his usefulness in his profession depends upon 
himself. He should also bear in mind that he is 
entrusted with the education of those who may in 
a short time control the destinies of a large and 
wide spread people, and that, if he fails in duty, 
he commits a moral treason against his country 
and its institutions. 


If. EsTIMATES AND AGCOUNTS OF THE EXPEN- 
DITURES OF SCHOOL MONEYS, EMBRACING THE 
CAPITAL OF THE sCHOOL FUND, THE MANNER 
OF INVESTMENT, AN ACCOUNT OF THE SUMS 
RECEIVED FROM ALL SOURCES, AND OF THE 
EXPENDITURE THEREOF, WITH ESTIMATES OF 
EXPENDITURES POR THE PRESENT YEAR- 


The capital of the school fund consists of unpro- 
ductive property, being 350,000 acres of land, 
situate in the northern part of the state, valued at 
fifty cents per acre,........... eeeeeee $175,000 
and of productive investments, being bonds for 
Janis sold, and other means yielding a revenue. 

The productive capital of this fund consisted, 
on the 30th day of September, 1845, of the follow- 
ing items: 

Bonds for lands sold,............ $913,361 57 


Bonds for loans,...... hI, PIE 311,883 88 
Remaining due of the loan of 1792, 107,472 14 

do do do 1808, 212,214 26 
Due on loan of 1840,......... : 8,200 00 
Bank StOGk, ...cccccccse sencece A 50,000 00 
Stoeks of this state, .......... 05. 115,500 96 
Comptroller’s bonil,,....... ey 51,645 49 


Money in the treasury, ........+6 320,354 11 
$2,090,632 41 














The bank stock consists of 1,000 shares in the 
Manhattan company, at $50 each, $50,000 

The sum stated as money in the treasury, con- 
sists of various payments of the principal invested 
belonging to the fund, the greater part of which 
has accumulated within three years past, and has 
been used to defray the ordinary expenses of the 
government, the general fund paying the interest 
to this fund at the rate of six per cent. per annum. 

The following sums, belonging*to this fund, 
have been invested in the.stock and other securi- 
ties of the state: 
Stocks of this state,.... $115,599.96 
Comptroller’s bond,.... 51,645.49 





$167,146 45 
Add balance in the treasury, Septem- 
ber 30th, IBAS,. ccave.cceiisseacedh 320,354 il 


$487,500 56 
The capital of this fund has increased during 
the past year $97,716 06, and all of this increase 
except $6,070 57 consists in the appropriation by 
the act, chapter 184, of the laws of 1845 of the 
sum received from the United States, under the 
act of congress, entitled ‘‘ An act to appropriate 
the proceeds of the sales of public lands, and to 
can pre-emption rights,” passed September 4th, 
1 1. 


The whole amount received from the 

United States was ......50-e00++- $84,358, 15 
Interest received from the Commercial 

BaaKs o vichicdc das paca wvrwwaer cise 7,287 34 


$91,645 49 











The comptroller, with the consent of the super- 
intendent, has invested $40,000 of this amount in 
five per cent. stock of this ‘state called the Astor 
stock, and the remainder $51,645.49 in a comp- 
troller’s bond at six per cent interest on a tempo- 
rary loan to the treasury. The undersigned, 
previous to the close of the last fiscal year, also 
consented to the exchange of the stock of the 
Merchants’ Bank, New- York, belonging to this 
fund, for an equal amount, $52,300 of the stock 
of this state bearing an interest of seven per cent. 

The capital of this fund was never so large as 
at the close of the last fiscal year, and the appro- 
priations from it for the support of the schools 
from 1839 to 1845 inclusive, a period of nine years, 
has been $1,003,793, and there has been distributed 
from the income of the United States deposit fund 
during the last seven years, the sum of one mil- 
lion one hundred and fifty-five thousand dollars, 
and applied to the payment of the teachers’ wages 
and the purchase of school district libraries. The 
largest diminution of the common school fuad in 
any one year ($68,335.96) occurred in 1842, and 
since that time to the present, it has increased 
$122,341.69. 


Increase of the fund during the year. 


Bonps FoR LANDS. 


Amount of bonds taken by 
the surveyor-general for ° 
sales of school fund lands, $24,254 91 
Amount of bonds received 
- from the commissioners 
of the canal fund for an 
equivalent in money,... 4,954 06 
Amount of bonds taken by ‘ 
the surveyor-general for 
sales of canal fund lands 
and transferred to this 
fund for an equivalent in 
money,..... escesecsce DU0t WD 


Amount of bonds taken by 

the surveyor-general for 

sales of lands belonging 

to the general fund and 

transferred to this fund 

for an equivalent in mo- 

ee 505 02 
Amount of bonds taken by 

the surveyor-general, per 

chap. 34 of the laws of 

1845, in lieu of sundry 

bonds cancelled by said 

RCE, ceccccecsecccsvcce 34522 3] 
Amount of J. Palmer’s bond 

transferred from the bank 

fund for an equivalent in 

MONCY,.....ece000-..+ 5,000 00 





$72,333 80 
Bonps FoR LoANs. 


Amount of bonds received for loans to 
MOMMIES. dine + 60506040 da05n0 «0508 5,800 00 


STATE STOCKs. 


Amount of seven per cent, 
stock received from the 
Merchants’ Bank, New- 
York, in exchange for an 
equal amount of the stock 
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of said bank,......s00. $52,300 00 
Amount of five per cent. 

(Astor) state stock trans- 

ferred from the bank fund 

for an equivalent in mo- 

NEY, ccccsccccsecccsees, 40,000 00 





CoMPTROLLER’s Bonp. 


Amount of comptroller’s bond received 
for a temporary loan to the treasury 
of part of the moneys received from 
SS aera 


$92,300 00 


51,645 49 


MoNEYs RECEIVED INTO THE TREASURY, 


Amount received for prin- 

cipal of bonds for lands, $54,774 78 
Amount received for prin- 

cipal of bonds for loans, 32,477 99 
Amount received for prin- 


cipal of loan of 1792,... 3,199 09 
Amount received for prin- 

cipal on loan of 1808,... 2,672 00 
Amount received for first 

payments on sales of 

WE é00ks ccc sopwanss 2Ojrek: 37 


Amount received for re- 
demption of lands sold for 
arrears of consideration, 3.149 68 
Amount rec’d from Com- 
mercial Bank for interest 
on $84,358.15, received 
from the United States 
and transferred to this 
DNs 5 06s eraciicaed ou 
Amount transferred from 
the general fund for loss 
of principal of bonds can- 
celled by the act, chapter 
43 of the laws of 1845, 
for the relief of certain 
purchasers in the Oneida 
reservation, ........... 
Amount transferred from 
the general fynd by the 
act, chapter 184 of the 
laws of 1845, being. the 
sum received from the 
United States under the 
act of congress, before 
stated,........ 84,358 15 


7,287 34 


9,627 25 


212,247 66 





a 


Diminution of the fund during same 


Amount of principal of 
bonds paid into the trea- 
BUTY) occ ce cseevcdee ss $54,774 78 
Amount of bonds cancelled 
by the act, chapter 43 of 
the laws of 1845,....... 
Amount of diminution of« 
bonds under surveyor 
general’s sales of lands 
for arrears of considera- 
tion, eeereeeereeeesenes 35,759 06 


44,149 57 


Amount of principal of bonds for loans 
paid into the treasury, ............ 
Amount of principal paid into the trea- 
sury on loan of 1792, eeeeeeeeceeee 
Amount of principal paid into the trea- 
sury on loan of 1808.00. 6666...65 


‘ $434,326 95 


Period. 


134,683 41 
32,477 99 
3,199 09 
2,672 00 





Amount of Merchants’ Bank stock ex- 
ehanged for an equal amount of 7 


per cent state stock, .......2-..... 52,300 00 
MoNEY IN THE TREASURY. 

Amount loaned to counties, $5,800 00 
Surplus moneys on re-sale 

of lands refunded,...... 65 12 
Redemption of lands sold 

for arrears of considera- 

tion refunded to purcha- 

BETS, . 2 cevewdcssiveecece 211 3} 
Amount transferred to canal 

fund for bonds received 

from said fund,......... 8,051 56 
Amount transferred to gen- 

eral fund fer bonds re- 

ceived for said fund,.... 505 02 
Amount transferred to gen- 

eral fund for comtroiler’s 

BOGE... .caseneksesscee »DLj0GD: 40 
Amount transferred to bank 

fundforJ.Palmer’sbond, 5,000 00 
Amount transferred to bank ‘ 

tund for (Astor) state 

MOE 0 504 5 once soncee, Spee 00 

111,278 40 





$336,610 89 


Increase of fund as above, $434,326 95 
Diminution as above,..... 336,610 89 


Balance of increase,...... $97,716 06 

The receipts into the treasury on account of the 
revenue of the school fund for the year ending on 
the 30th day of September, 1845, were as follows: 
Interest on bonds for lands 

EE ene oe eee $44,580 58 
Interest on loans,......... 19,275 97 
Interest on loan of 1792,.. 5,973 93 
Interest on loan of 1808,.. 12,984 12 





Interest on loan of 1840,.. 512 75 
Rents of lands, ..... keh 314 07 
Dividends on bank stock,.. 4,382 74 
Interest on state stock,.... 3,119 59 
91,143 75 


Appropriation from the income of the 
U. S. deposit fund under the act, 
chap. 237, laws of 1838,.......... 165,000 00 


$256,143 75 
Amount transferred from the general 
fund for one year’s interest on 
$219,384.85 capital of this fund in 
the treasury, and during the year for 
the ordinary expenses of the govern- 
MEN, ccccccccccscccccsccccsccecs 13,163 08 
Amount transferred from the general 
fund for loss of interest on bonds can- 
celled under the act, chapter 43, 
laws of 1845, for the relief of cer- 
tain purchasers of lands in the Oneida 
reservation, in 1840 and 1841,...... 





9,152 04 





Total amount of revenue received, $278,458 87 
Balance in the treasury on the 30th 
September, PGES ei ecievendbdices 89,019 45 


$367,472 33 





The amount paid out of the 
treasury on the appropri- 
ation for the support of 
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common schools and pur- 
chase of libraries,,.... $275,010 00 
Shinecock Indians,....... 80 00 


Miscellaneous charges,.... 4,274, 02 





$279,364 02 
Amount transferred to the 
canal and bank funds for 
interest on bonds due at 
the time said bonds were 
transferred to the school 


fund) occdiericcooess -1,988-35 


280,649 37 
Balance of revenue stated to.be in the 
treasury September 30th, 1845, .... $86,828 96 
Add amount reimbursed from the in- 
come of the U. S. deposit fund as 
explained below,........ ceeacescs 4,056 96 





Balance, ..cccssscccccecccecees $90,859 92 

The above $86,828 96 is not the true balance 
in the treasury of the school fund proper, at the 
close of the last fiscal year, if disconnected from 
the accounts of the United States deposit fund. — 
As will be seen by referring to the estimates of 
expenditures for the ensuing year the sum of 
$4,056 96 is deducted from the amount of library 
money annually appropriated from the U. States 
deposit fund, to meet an expenditure incurred by 
the department in 1844, in the distribution of the 
Common School Digest to the district libraries, 
which by an act of the last session is made a 
charge upon that fund. The above amount, how- 
ever, has been charged at the treasury to the 
school fund, and not to ‘‘ the fund appropriated by 
law to the purchase of district libraries,” and the 
whole annual appropriation for library purposes 
is placed at the disposal of this department. In 
either way of stating the account the amount lo be 
apportioned will be the same, and as the treasury 
will be re-imbursed for the above sum advanced, 
by retaining the amount out of the library fund, 
the actual balance in the treasury of the income of 
the common school fund on the 30th day of Sep- 
tember last was $90,885.92. 

Although there was a deficit of means in the 
treasury om the 30th day of September last of $19,- 
114.08 to meet the appropriation of $110,000 to 
be apportioned out of the revenue of the sehool 
fuud, on the Ist day of February next, for the sup- 
port of schools in the State, it is believed that from 
the increasing revenue of that fund, the full sum 
may be distributed without any serious embarrass- 
ment, and that the treasury will be reimbursed 
within a very short time for any, advances that 
may be made from: it. ; 

It appears by the comtpiroller’s report for the 
year 1845, (Assembly Documents No, 25,). that 
the total amount of receipis.on dbcount of revenue 
for the year ending on the 30th September, 1844, 
excluding the amount transferred from the United 
States deposit fund, was $133,826.81. 

A statement from the comptroller’s office shows 
the whole amount received for the year ending 
September 30th 1845, as revenue, was $113,458.87 
exclusive of the sum transferred from the United 
States deposit fund, As.the annual apportion- 
ments are not paid out of the treasury until after 
the expiration of four months from the close of the 
fiscal year, it is supposed the intermediate receipts 
are generally sufficient to make. good any balance 
that may be necessary to meet the wmal appropri- 
ation, and it is believed that the revenues of the 
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fund, if paid promptly into the treasury, as the 
same become due, are now adequate to meet an 
addition of $10,000 to the annual apportionment 
for the support of common schools. 

The following sums have been received and ex- 
pended by the trustees of school. districts during 
the year 1844, as appears by their reports. 


$629,856 94 
95,159 25 
$725,016 19 


The above statement includes the city and coun- 
ty of New York, and by referring to the report 


| Amount received and applied in 


payment of teachers’ wages, 
Amount received and applied to the 
purchase of district libraries, 


} from this department at the last session, = 
nd 


bly Documents No. 30,) Abstract Ag we 
whole amount of public money received from all 
sources by the commissioners during the year re- 
ported, is stated at $732,559 51 
Am’t apportioned for 
the current year for 
the payment of tea- 
chers’ wages, $539,069 51 
do for the purchase of 
libraries, 94,647 10 





$633,716 42 
a7 
Balance of receipts not appropriated 
ag above, : ° ; - $98,843 09 
In the city of N. York 
the whole amount 
received is statedat $193,780 71 
Apportioned to 
teachers’ wages, 





102,783 66 








$90,997 05 
Amount received less than was ap- 
portioned in other parts of the 
State. . ‘ $7,846 04 


As no part of the school moneys paid out of the 
treasury for the support of sehools in the city 
of New York is applied to the purchase of dis- 
trict libraries in that city, it is deemed proper 


Lhere to state this fact in order that the compara- 


tive statements now submitted may be more brief- 
ly made. By the above abstract it will be seen 
that in New York the amownt apportioned for 
teachers’ wages in April, 1844, is$102,783.66, and 
by abstract A, herewith submitted, it appears the 
amount expended for that purpose during the same 
year was $185,420.05. It is believed, however, 
that the reports from that city are not made in re- 
ference to the same dates as those received from 
the other counties in the state- 

The whole amount of public money received 
from all sources by the town superintendents dur- 
ing the year reported, 1844, exclusive of the city 
of New York, was $538,778 80 
The whole amount apportioned on 

the Ist day of April, 1844, to pay 

teachers’ wages and purchase li- 





braries, was 530,932 76 
lance not appropriated ta teachers 
— libraries, $7,846 04 


' Again, the whole amount received and applied 
ju the payment of teachers’ wages, and to the pur- 
chase of tibraries by the (rustees during the year 
ending on the 3lst of December, 1844, exclusive 
| ofthe city of New York, was $539,596 14 





Amount apportioned by town super- 
intensdents on the 1st day of April, 
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1844, to the same objects, 530,932 76 





Amount expended over sum appor- 

tioned, $8,663 38 

The whole amount of public money received 
from all sources by the town superintendents dur- 
ing the year reported, 1845, exclusive of the city 
of New York, was $545,867 45 
Amotnt apportioned 

for teachers’ wa 


exclusive of New 
York, $143,870 78 
Amount appropriated 
topurchase libraries 95,159 26 
————_ $539,030 03 





Balance not appropriated to teachers 

and libraries, $6,837 42 

The amount of public money received from all 
sources by the school officers in the city of New 
York during the year reported, was $200,973 25 
Apportioned to pay teachers’ wages 

the current year, 128,796 25 
Balance not accounted for, $72,177 00 
Which has probably been expended in accordance 
with the local laws of that city. 

The differences before stated between the 
amounts received by the town superintendents and 
the sums apportioned, were not ascertained in time 
to procure a correction or explanatoin in all the 
cases where they exist, to enable the undersigned 
to correct the abstract herewith submitted. The 
supervisory power of the department will howe- 
ver be exercised to correct any discrepancies in 
future, and to show distinctly what disposition has 
been made of the public moneysreceived by these 
officers and not appropriated by them to the pay- 
ment of teachers’ wages, and for the purchase of 
libraries. It is not believed that any defalcations 
have oceurred to produce these results, or that 
losses of any magnitude have taken place, arising 
from want of fidelity and careful attention on the 
part of the town superintendents. It appears from 
the above statement that the amount of payments 
by the trustees up to the close of the year 1844, 
exceeds the amounts apportioned by the town su- 
perintendents for the same objects, on the Ist day 
of April, of the same year, eight thousaud siz 
hundred and thirty-three dollars and thirty- 
eight cents. This excess may have arisen 
from the unexpended balances of the sums appor- 
tioned the preceding year. 

It is proper to remark here that these deficient 
apportionments have occurred in many of the 
counties including those having large villages and 
cities, where, by local laws, money may beapplied 
to other purposes than the payment of teachers’ 
wages and the purchase of district libraries, and 
also in counties having local funds. How far 
these Jocal laws and the contingent claims upon 
the local funds may have affected the apportion- 
ments, it is not now in the power of the superin- 
tendent to state. Nor is it known what sums are 


ties or from other sources between the first Taes- 
day of April, when the apportionment is made for 
ecurrent year, and the Ist day of July, the date 
of their reports. , 
Of the public moneys devoted to the support of 
the schools in this State, including the sams raised 
by texation in the counties aid towns, there hat! 
been expended by the trustees of school districts 





| 


for the year ending on the 31st day of December, 

1844, in the payment of teachers’ wages, exclu- 

sive of the city of New York, the sum of 
$444,436 89 


458,127 78 
$902,564 67 


95,159 25 


Amount contributed by rate bills, 





. 
The amount expended to purchase li- 
braries was 
The sum reported as having been ex- 
pended during the same year in 
the city of New York in paying 

teachers’ wages, is 185,420 05 
$1,183,143 97 
If the whole amount paid for instruction were 
contributed equally by the scholars taught, out of 
the city of New York, each would pay about one 
dollar and twenty-two and a half cents, and if ap- 
portioned among the whole number of children 
reported between five anil sixteen years of age, it 
would be about one dollar and thirty-one cents to 
each. The average expense for tuition in the city 
of New York, is three dollars and thirteen cents, 
nearly. on the number under instruction, and two 
dollars and sixty seven cents on the whole num- 
ber reported between 5 and 16 years of age. The 
amount contributed from the treasury, by law ap- 
plicable to the payment of teachers’ wages, being 
two hundred and twenty thousand dollars, avera- 
ges not quite thirty-two cents to each child over 
five and under sixteen years of age, and with the 
amount raised in the counties, excluding the city 
of New York, both in the number of children and 
sum raised, about seventy-one and a half cents— 
more than one half of the average charge of in- 
struction, provided the whole number were in- 
structed over seven months in the year, at the pre- 
sent rate of compensation to teachers. 

The aggregate amount of the local funds arisin 
from the income of the gospel and school lots an 
other sources than those before enumerated, re- 
ceived during the year, was $20,207.93. 

It is gratifying to observe that the number of 
colored children, instructed during the past year 
in the principal cities and towns, has increased 
from 1,420, the number returned in 1844, to 2,860, 
if the reports on this head are to be relied upon, 
at an expense for tuition of $12,271.10, $11,184.92 
of which was paid by the application of public mo- 
ney to this object, and only $1,086.18 raised on 
rate bills. The average expense per scholar is a 
little over four dollars and twenty-five cents. 

It appears by the report made from this dep.’ - 
ment at the last session of the legislature, (see as- 
sembly documents No, 30, pages 14 and 15,) that 
under the authority of a concurrent resolution of 
the senate and assembly of the 7th of May, 1844, 
the superintendent procured and forwarded to the 
county superintendents of the several counties so 
many copies of the “* Digest of the Common School 
System of the State of New-York,” as would be 
sufficient to supply each school district in the state 





‘with one ¢opy to be deposited in the library of 
recejved by the town superintendents for penal-} 


each district, and’ one copy for each town and 
county superintendent, the expense of which was 
directed to be defrayed from the fund appropria- 
ted to t#® purchase of district libraries. In conse- 
quence however of no specific appropriation hav- 
ing been made by law to pay the expense inecur- 
ved under the said resolution, no authority ex- 
istéel to divert any portion of the fund named in 
the resolution; Under this state of things the su. 
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perintendent requested that ‘‘ the requisite appro- 
priation to defray the expense of the subscription 
and distribution of the work might be maile in sea- 
son, if practicable, to allow the necessary deduc- 
tion from the library money to be apportioned and 
distributed on the first day of February” last. The 
undersigned fully concurs in the opinion then ex. 
pressed that as the work was << directed to be «le- 
posited in the library of each district, the expense 
(thirty cents per volume) might be regarded asan 
application to that extent of the library money be- 
longing to each.” 

Although the legislatue on the 28th of January 
last passed an act, (chapter 4 of the laws of 1845) 
directing the treasurer to pay ‘‘ on the warrant of 
the comptroller, from the fund appropriated by 
law, to the purchase of district libraries, all 
expenses incurred by superintendents of common 
Schools,” under the said concurrent resolution, 
‘‘in procuring and forwarding” as above stated, 
the “copies of the Digest of the Common School 
Syst@m of the State of New-York,” the deduction 
for the moneys so expended, was not made from 
the library money apportioned and distributed on 
the first day of February last; it therefore remains 
to be done, The cost of the work and the expense 
of distribution amounting to $4,056.94 have been 
ascertained and paid at the treasury, and hence 
the library money (o be apportioned and distributed 
on the first day of February next, will amount to 
$50,943.06, 

The estimates of expenditures for the ensuing 
year, are the following: 

On the Ist day of February, 1846, there will be 
distributed of the revenue of the Common School 
Fund,...ccccccccesccccesscace --- $110,000 00 
Annual appropriation from the in- 

come of the U. S. ceposite fund, 

less the sum of $4,056,94 advan- 

ced out of the revenue to pay the 

expenses of the Common School 

Digest, eee er eee eeeseeeeesese 160,943 .06 
A sum equal to the annual appropri- 

ation out of both funds, without 

any deduction to be raised by 

sapervisors of counties, ..... eee 275,000 00 
Additional amount to be raised in 

the towns by voluntary tax, .... 16,000 00 
Income derived from local funds in 

TOWNS, ... cc ereccccrccccccecnce 20,000 00 
Amount to be raised under special 

laws in the cities,.............. 200,000 00 
A sum equal to that paid by indivi- 

dua's on rate bills for teachers’ 

wages in 1844, COOPER ce eeeeeones 458,127 00 


Which makes the total estimated 

expenditure for 1846, ..........$1,240,070 06 
to be principally devoted to the payment of 
teachers’ wages and the purchase of books for 
district libraries and apparatus for the common 
schools. 

The amount paid on rate bills in 1944, by indi- 
viduals is $10,561.81 more than the sums raised 
from the same sources the year preceding, but it 
is less than the aggregate contributed by rate bills 
in either of the years from 1837 to 1542 inclusive, 
notwithstanding the number of children bgtween 
five and sixteen years had increased from 1837 to 
1845, one hundred and fifty four, thousand and 
thirty two, and the number instructed had also 
increased in the same perjod 211,857. Deducti 
the amount estimated to be raised on rate bills, the 








sums contributed jfrom the treasury, and by 
taxation upon property for the current year, will 
amount to $781,943.06. 

The additional statistical information respecting 





| the common schools of this state, which the mar- 


| shals were required to collect and return, by the 
provisions of the act (chapter 140 of the laws of 
1845,) will be found condensed in abstract E. an- 
nexed to this report, and which has before been 
adverted to. The importance of this information 
seems a sufficient apology for calling attention to 
it. The whole number of common schools in the 
state, returned by these officers, is stated to be 
10,707 on the Ist day of July, 1845. 

Cost of common school buildings, .$2,997,155 97 
Cost of other improvements....... 135,362 26 
Cost of real estate,......eeeesee-- 606,605 32 





Total cost of buildings, improve- 

ments and real estate, .......... $3,739,123 55 

This actual inquiry and return shows the ave- 
rage expense of the school houses to be much 
larger than any estimate heretofore made of the 
cost of these buildings at this department. It is 
however worthy of remark, that within a few 
years past many new structures have been erected 
for the accommodation of the schools in the sev- 
eral cities, large villages and populous districts, 
costing from six and eight hundred even to two 
thousand dollars each, and in the city of New- 
York and several other cities, the cost of school 
houses and grounis is much larger than the highest 
one above named. 

It appears from the reports of the town super- 
intendents that there were on the first day of July 
last, 11,018 school districts and parts of districts 
having school houses in the same town from 
which reports were received, assuming this to be 
the correct number in the state, the average cost 
of each, upon the data given in the census returns, 
is three hundred and thirty-nine dollars and 
thirty-six cents. 

The actual capital of moneys invested by the 
state, and expended by the authority of law for 
the maintenance and accommodation of the public 
schools may be thus stated :— 

Productive capital of the school 

fund,...... eeees ee eeresesece . $2,090,632 41 
Unproductive capital of the school 

fund is estimated at.........e0. 175,000 00 
Amount invested in school houses, 

other improvements and real 

estate,...... eeeseeeereeese eeeee 3,739,123 55 


$6,004,755 96 
If the principal of the income 
from the U. 8. deposite fund, 
$!05,000 be added as capital, .. 2,750,000 00 





Then the capital is, ...........- $8,754,755 96 

The superintendent does not however believe it 
entirely safe to.rely on any portion of the U. S. 
deposite fund as a permanent investment, in any 
event, for the support of our public schools. The 
like exigencies produced the deficit in the 
capital and the diversion of the income so that 
the “residue” estimated at $50,000, appropriated 
anpually to increase the capital of the school fund 
proper by the act chapter 237 of the laws of 1838, 
has been wholly extinguished, may again be 
brought into action and affect even that portion 
annually devoted to public instruction and the pur- 











chase of district libraries. The idea intended to 
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be expressed is, that it is not a permanent consti- 
tutional investment. It is a fund entrusted to the 
care and safe keeping of the state by the United 
States, and must be repaid at any (ime when that 
government may call for it in accordance with the 
law of congress, and whenever such an exigency 
shall happen, theSwithdrawal of so large a sum 
as is annually appropriated for the support of our 
schools will be seriously felt, and the present suc- 
cessul operation of our system materially obstruc- 
ted for a time at least. ! 

The whole annual expense of our schools may 
be stated as follows, but nothing more than a pro- 
bable approximation to accuracy is inteniled in 
making it. 

Interest at 7 per cent on $3,115,590 55, the cost 
of school houses, &c, as returned by the marshals 
appointed to take the census,....... $218,091 33 
Fuel for 10,837 districts at $8 for 

GRR iasdce catcmmidias.s. C05 O 
Fees of collectors on $222, 21 raised 

by tax at 3 per cent, ............ 6,666 54 
Fees for collecting $458,127 on rate 

bills at 5 per cent,.............. 22,906 35 
Repairs of school houses average $4 

DORE iis Be veces cccweedcenecsce 8407208 
Compensation of town superinten- 

dents and town officers, supervisors 

and town clerk, say,.......++2-. 23,500 00 
County superintendents of common 

schools, ....... eo ae 





Total estimated expenses, ..........$431,902 22 
Add amount actually expended as 
, ascertained by the returns of 1844, 

including for libraries,........... $997,723 92 





Making an aggregate expenditure 

GE, Sisis ntedesdide cask Gea eeveese $1,429,626 14 
for the support of schools, exclusive of books 
and stationery for the use of thescholars. Divide 
the above sum by 676,732,the number of scholars 
instructed, and the average cost for each child is 
$2.11. ® 

The above estimate and statement is based on 
data, excluding New-York, where the schools are 
all free, and the laws peculiar and local. It 
should be remembered that the average time the 
schools were taught the last yea is about eight 
months, and it is proper to obsef¥e, that in order 
to have the tuition bills low, it is only needful 
that all the children of the district should 
attend the school promptly and diligently the 
whole term. Let those parénts whose circum- 
stances call for the exercise of exemptions be 
excused from paying, and a tax leviedon the tax- 
able property of the district, to meet the expense 
of the tuition of the exémpted scholars; and the 
whole outlay for instruction and the contingent 


-charges for supporting the present organization, 


will not much exceed two dollars for each child 


over five'and under sixteen years of age: a less 


sum than it would cost to maintain a pupil at an 
academy or select and private school one quarter 
of the year. 

SCHOOL DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 

The number of volumes in these libraries was 
on the Ist day of oa he 1845, 1,145,250, there 
having been an increase during the preceding year 
of 106,854 volumes. 

The fourth section of the act, chapter 237 of 
the laws of 1838, appropriated annually the sum 
of fifty-five thousand dollars to be distributed to 











= 


the support of common schools in the manner and 
upon the conditions.that other school moneys were 
by law distributed, but@he trustees of school dis- 
tricts were directed to apply the sums received 
by them to the purchase of district libraries 
for the term of three years, (afterwards by § 6 of 
chap. 177 Laws of 1839, extended to five years,) 
and after that time to the purchase of libraries, or 
for the payment of teachers’ wages, in the discre- 
tion of the inhabitants of the districts. 

The sixteenth section of the act, chapier 133 of 
the Laws of 1843, repeals the limitation contained 
in the above section and directs the whole fifty 
five thousand dollars, together with an equal sum 
to be raised in the counties, to be applied to*the 
purchase of books for district libraries until other- 
wise directed by law, but in a district having over 
fifty children between five and sixteen years of 
age, and a library exceeding one hundred and 
twenty-five volumes; or in a district numbering 
fifty children or less, between the ages aforesaid, 
and having a library exceeding One hundred vol- 
umes, the inhabitants of such district qualified to 
vote therein, at any special meeting, duly notified 
for the purpose, and by a majority of votes, may 
direct the appropration of the whole or any part 
of the library money belonging to such district for 
the current year, ‘‘to the purchase of maps, 
globes, black-boards, or other scientific apparatus 
for the use of the schools” of such districts. 

The whole amount of money received and paid 
out by the trustees up to the Ist day of January, 
1845, on account of these libraries was $577,. 
648.78, covering a period of six years. The 
average number of books for each library is over 
one hundred, and in many of the strong school 
districts having the required number of volumes, 
to admit of the diversion to that object, the trus- 
tees during the past year have in accordance with 
the provisions of the statute before noticed, ap- 
plied the library money to the purchase of school 
apparatus, and it is supposed a more extensive 
application of these means will be made the pre- 
sent, than has been during the past year, in pro- 
curing these essential aids to the teacher and the 
pupil. 

The additions of books to these libraries have 
not been so extensive in number the two past 
years as was anticipated. And it is evident that 
more expensive books are now procured than for- 
merly, as the average cost of those purchased in 
1844 is nearly one dollar per volume. 

Hitherto no doubts have been expressed, anil 
none should be entertained of the great im) vu. - 
tance of collecting a well selected library in the 
different school districts of the state to which all 
might have access for moral and intellectual in- 
struction ; or of the beneficial influences to be 
exerted upon the civil and social condition of the 
whole community by means so well adapted to 
diffuse useful knowledge, and afford mental recre- 
ation. 

If, however, in the selection and purchase of 
the books the rights and feelings of any considera- 
ble number of the inhabitants of a district are not 
regarded, and if the regulations are not scrupu- 
lously observed, it is quite obvious that discon- 
tents must exist, and the measure of them will de. 
pend upon the extent of the real and imaginary 
violations of individual right and derelictions 
from duty. The average circulation does not 
probably exceed one-tenth of the whole number 
of books in the libraries ; in some localities the 
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circulation is much less, and in others Considera- 
bly larger. . : 
The “ catalogues of the various works of which 
these institutions are composed, and of the num- 
ber of each separate work or series of works in 
each town of the state,” referred to in the last 
annual report from this department, have been 
¢* condensed and arranged in alphabetical order.” 

The*information thus collected comprises the 
whole number of books in the libraries on the 
first day of July, 1844, so far as the county and 
town superintendents were enabled to ascertain 
them, and forms a general catalogue of nearly 
one million of books, distributed over the several 
school districts of the state, which will be laid 
before the legislature during the present session. 

The third section of the act, chapter 86 of the 
laws of 1845, restores the provisions of the act of 
1838 before mentioned, in respect to school dis- 
trict number thirteen, in the town of Newburgh, 
and allows the trustees of that district, after the 
present year, to apply all the pubfic money re- 
ceived from the town superintendent of common 
schools, to the payment of teachers’ wages, ex- 
cept such portion thereof as the inhabitants of the 
district at their annual school meeting may direct 
to be appropriated for library purposes. The su- 
péerintendent is not advised of the particular facts 
of this case, nor of the grounds which induced 
this exception to a general rule, applicable to eve- 
ry other district in the state; and he now invites 
attention to it, with a view of making some sug. 
gestions in reference to similar cases, which pro- 
bably may be presented for legislative action. 

It is not proposed to take from the inhabitants 
of the school districts the power of controlling the 
direction that shall be given to that part of the 
fand denominated library money, but leave them 
to make such application thereof either to the pur- 
chase of books or the apparatus before named, or 
apply the whole or a part of it to the payment of 
teachers, subject, however to the approval of the 
department. After the districts have been sup- 
plied with a given number of books in proportion 
t6 the children in them, and after the appropriate 
school apparatus and maps shali have been ob- 
tained, it is believed, that in many instances, it 
would prove highly salutary to authorize the in- 
habitants of such districts to apply this money to 
the ‘payment of teachers’ wages generally; or of 
the rate bills of exempted scholars. To ensure a 
faithful compliance with the conditions required, 
it may be necessary in all cases to vest in the de- 
partment a supervision over this expenditure. 
This will incite an interest in the district and 
ity Officers, where it is desired to make this appli- 


cation, to preserve their libraries, maps, globes, 
blac and other apparatus, with the best 
possible care. 


A slight examination of the catalogues of the 
different ‘works in the libraries will not fail to 
show that many standard and rather expensive 
books have been purchased, and however desira- 
ble these may be to of scientific and lite- 

pursuits, and who have abundant leisure for 
and reflection, if‘ fs no more believed that 
any considerable number of our laboring and in- 
dugtrious population would feel inclined to give 
an hour of indulgence on a Pryce amet vind 
abstruse sciences, than that e portion of 
the community would be benefitted by the perusal 
+ Binute 
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dred character, with works of the highest Imagin. 
ative cast,and hence of a demoralizing tendency, 
when placed within the reach of children, which 
seem to have found too easy admission to these in- 
stitutions, Without vigorous, increasing and faithfal 
exertions on the part of the inhabitants and school 
district officers, it is greatly to be feared that this 
important branch of our admirable and much laud- 
ed system of public instruction, will obstruct ra- 
ther than advance its progress. 

If it is not intended to allow these institutions 
to run down and become nothing but libraries in 
name, when in fact the books have been mostly 
worn out and lost or destroyed, it is not perceived 
how they can be maintained unless authority be 
vested in the department to call, periodically, for 
fall and descriptive catalogues from the trustees of 
districts, in all cases where any diversion of funds 
from the purchase of books, to the payment of 
teachers’ wages, may be allowed by law. 

It has hitherto been the policy to treat this sub- 
ject as a part of our system, connected with the 
schools, for the diffusion of useful knowledge, and 
the whole course of legislation has been directed 
to the promotion of this one great object. Iso- 
late the libraries and consider them as mere 
local and neighborhood affairs, and it may be ap- 
prehended that many of them will become whol- 
ly extinct within a less period than has elapsed 
since their first establishment. It is believed that 
strict inspection and supervision are quite as es- 
sential to the preservation of these libraries as it 
is indispensable to elevate and improve the condi- 
tion of the schools. 

In Oneida county there were 40,529 volumes 
in the district libraries; in Jefferson county, 38,- 
878; in Onondaga, 35,913; in Monroe, 33,450; and 
in fourteen other counties there were over 25,000 
volumes in each, but Jess than 30,000; and each of 
the counties of Genesee, Livingston, Saratoga, 
Schenectady, Suffolk, Washington, Westchester, 
Wyoming and Yates, contained more than two vo- 
lumes to every child reported between five and 
sixteen years of age. 

III. PLANS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT AND MAN- 
AGEMENT OF THE ComMON SCHOOL FuND, AND 
FOR THE BETTER ORGANIZATION OF THE Com- 
MON SCHOOLS. 

The rapid accumulation of the capital of this 
fund in the » where it is used to defray 
the ordinary expenses of the government, will, it 
is believed, excite the attention of the legislature, 
as it has that of the superintendent. The pay- 
ments of the principal on bonds given for lands 
sold, and for loans, now constituting more than 
one half of the capital, and ofthe principal of the 
loans of 1792 and 1808, will, it is supposed, in- 
creise the amount of capital already in the trea- 
sury to a sum exceeding $400,000, during the pre- 
sent fiscal year. In addition’to the balance in the 
seeny on the 30th of September last, there was 
‘$167,146.45 of the capital of this fund invested in 
the stocks of the State and a bond of the comp- 
‘troller, nearly the whole of which, with the bal- 
ance in the treasufy, must be reimbursed from 


what is called the general fund. 
The laws now in forée authorize the investment 
of ‘any portion of the capital’ bel to this 


fund which may at any time be in the treasury, 
'«¢ fh’ auch of the public stocks of this State, Of the 


benradennry or of the cities of New York and Al- 
ret; > 
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‘‘or if they shall deem it more for the interest of 
such fund, the comptroller may invest such mo- 
ney in the next loan thereafter to be made by the 
commissioners of the canal fund, or by any other 
public agent, who may be authorized to borrow 
moneys ani issue certificates upon the credit of 
the State:’ and by the act chapter 294 of the laws 
of 1840, the comptroller, by and with the consent 
of the superintendent of common schools, is au- 
thorized to invest on bond and mortgage in such 
sums and in such manner as they shall deem most 
advantageous to the fund, any moneys in the trea- 
sury belonging to the capital of the school fund. 
These loans are directed to be made by the com- 
missioners for loaning certain moneys belonging 
to the United States deposit fand, in the manner 
and upon conditions to be prescribed by the 
comptroller. These, it is believed, are all the 
provisions of law respecting the investment of this 
capital received into the treasury, from time to 
time, except the provisions of the first and ninth 
sections of the act chapter 114 of the laws of 1842, 
which authorize the use of the capital of this fund 
for the purposes of the general fund, and the in- 
vestment of such capital, to a limited ‘amount, in 
the loans to be effected under the latter act, for 
casual purposes, or in the purchase of the stocks 
thereof, and the stocks taken for the fund or pur- 
chased for it, were declared to be redeemable as 
soon as the surplus canal revenues should be suf- 
ficient to pay the same after the year 1845. Re- 
garding the constitutional pledge that “the fund 
denominated the common school fund, shall be 
and remain a._perpetual fund, the interest of which 
shall be inviolably appropriated and applied to the 
support of common schools throughout this State,” 
as setting apart this fund and the moneys belong- 
ing to it, for a particular and specific object, this 
department has.on several occasions expressed 
doubts of the propriety of intermingling this with 
the other money and funds of the state, or of mak- 
ing the state its principal creditor, and in this 
view the undersigned fully concurs. Present ne- 
cessities may justify a temporary departure from 
this sound and salutary rule of action, but it is be- 
lieved the capital should be invested so as careful- 
Iy to guard against any diminution, and to in- 
sure the prompt payment of the annual interest; 
and that even the casualties of state should be 
avoided so far as practicable in the operation. It 
surely could not have been contemplated in fram- 
ing this provision that a mere intangible balance 
of capital in the treasury might constitute all there 
‘was of the fund depending upon the general credit 
of the state, and legislative will, in all emergen- 
cies to supply the annual appropriations’of income 
to support the schools, that the whole or any 
portion of the fund should consist of nothing more 
than a proper statement on the credit side of the 
ledger, and deBending upon the receipt of capital 
of this or some other trust fund, for means to pay 
the annual apportionment from it. , 

The views and opinions heretofore entertained 
and expressed, appear to be sanctioned by acts of 
legislation and otherwise, which it is believed, do 
not authorize any such construction, and hence 
the. capital of this fund has heretofore been in- 
vested upon securities of undoubted goodness, and 
adequate to ogg the payment of the interest and 
a return of the principal, and in many caées. be- 
fore ‘that return would otherwise have been desi. 


rable, 
The superintendent does not deem any further 





legislation necessary in regard to the investment 
of the capital, and it is not perceived that any 
difficulties would occur in its management if the 
moneys were subject to the control of the officers 
intrusted with its administration. 

The policy of the legislature of 1842, in de- 
claring the canal stock taken for the capital of this 
fund to be redeemable within a short time, was, 
it is believed, to disconnect the school fund from 
that appertaining to the canals, at the earliest day 
practicable, for the obvious reason that the other 
funds of the state ought not to absorb this to any 
considerable extent and for a long period. With 
the faith of the state pledged for the redemption 
of the canal debt and an ample sinking fund pro- 
vided to meet that pledge within a limited period, 
it is not perceived that the ‘school moneys” 
would be less securely invested in that mode than 
they are when accumulated in the treasury from 
year to year, and absorbed in defraying the ordi- 
nary expenses of the government. The important 
purposes to which this fund is consecrated, and 
the great objects to be attained by the annual dis- 
tribution of the income, seem to call for ‘the most 
attentive care and unceasing watchfulness in pre- 
serving it from losses and the consequent diminu- 
ation of its revenues. 

The superintendent has not many suggestions to 
make in regard to changes in the present organi- 
zation Of the commonschools. He is fully aware 
that complaints to some extent continue to be put 
forward against the system and its practical opera- 
tion, and that various modifications are suggested 
to remove the objectionable features of the pre- 
sent laws. 

It has been justly remarked in‘a report from this 
department, that’ «*the ardor of reformation runs 
into exaggerated representations of the abuses 
which it aims to overthrow, and the errors and 
Omissions in the administration of a system are 
more easily discovered and promulgated, than 
remedied. It is not difficult to theorize on the 
subject of education ; every man feels competent 
to the task of foming systems that work admira- 
bly on paper. Bt the practical difficulties of a 
subject that requires the co-operation of the 
whole community, and depends almost entirely on 
public sentiment, can be appreciated only by those 
who have experienced them, or who have atten- 
tively considered them.” 

Many of the provisions of the present system 
have been in operation for years,and should be 
considered as having received the sanction and 
approval of the popular judgment by long acquies- 
cence, while others more recently engrafted upon 
it, may perhaps be regardéd as not having receiv- 
ed that consideration, and this institution, like 
every other of our country, must be subjected to 
‘¢ the voluntary action of the people,” whom it 
affects, and from whom it receives all its vitality. 
Any institution deriving the means for its support 
and advancement from different sources, without 
any power to enforce the observance of the rules 
prescribed to those who may desire to participate 
in ils benefits, but the forfeiture of moneys condi- 
tionally offered for acceptance, must neceisa- 
rily be somewhat complex in the arrangement of 
its details to ensure a proper administration of the 
law for its government, and a faithful application - 
of the funds dedicated to its maintenance. Of the 
amount annually contributed for the support of our 
common. schools, more than two-fifths is ap- 
propriafed directly from the two funds set apart 
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for that purpose, and from a tax upon the property 
of those who either cannot directly enjoy any of 
the benefits resulting from their establishment or 
voluntarily choose not to doso. A great public 
exigency fully justifies the exercise of this taxing 
power, and that exigency demands the most scru- 
pulous application of the means thus provided for 
the attainment of the objects contemplated by the 
imposition of the burthen. The state has as 


_ good right to know whether the money it contri- 


butes to sustain this institution has been faithfully 
applied and expended, as it has to be informed of 
the manner its canal finances are conducted, and 
to hold all to a rigid accountability. The~pro- 
perty holder has a right to ask, if this power of 
taxing is enforced against him, that some legal 
wall be established to guard against the waste and 
misapplication of funds which he contributes to 
the welfare of the state. Some complaints are 
made against the system as being too complex. 
It is believed, however, that these objections will 
diminish as opportunity is afforded to become 
more intimately acquainted with its various provi- 


trustees under the provisions of the act chapter 133 


of the laws of 1843. 

The superintendent feels compelled respectfully 
to call the attention of the legislature to a very im- 
portant provision of the existing laws, which he 
apprehends has in practice become almost a dead 
letter in many parts of the state. The marked 
difference between the whole number of children 
over five and under sixteen years of age reported 
by the trustees, and the reported number under in- 
struction for a period less than four mgnths shows 
that a very considerable portion of the children in 
the state do not attend school the time required to 
entitle a district to draw its share of the public 
money. 

The trustees of school districts are authorised in 
the exercise of a sound discretion to exempt from 
the payment of teachers’ wages any indigent 
persons in their districts, in part or wholly, and 
| must certify such exemptions and deliver the cer. 
tificates thereof to the district clerk, to be kept on 
file in his office; and such indigent persons as in 
the judgment of the trustees are unable to provide 





sions, and the permanence now given to the office 
of trustee, will no doubt exert a most salutary ten. 
dency towards removing these objections. 


The town superintendents of common schools 


their proportion of fuel should be ,exempted from 
all liability to provide it, and from the payment of 
any tax therefor. The expense incurred by the 
exemptions from the payment of the teachers’ 





are elected at the annual election for other town, W2ges is made acharge upon taxable property 
officers, which takes place in many portions of the | the district, and not exclusively on those who 
state near the period when those officers are re-| contribute by rate bills to pay the balance of such 
quired to apportion the school and library moneys | W2£¢8; and in many districts the proportion to be 
for the year, among the several school districts, | paid by the latter would not be one dollar tp ten 
parts of districts and neighborhoods in the respec- , 288¢8sed upon the property of those who dO not 
tive towns, and thus in a great variety of instances | 894 to the schools at all. By these beneficent 
the incumbent who makes the apportionment has | Provisions the child of penury and the destitute 
but little more duty to perform than to deliver to! orphan have been provided with ample means of 
his successor the books and papers appertaining to | ‘™Struction, and it now becomes a question of 
his office. The superintendent believes that a | 8'@Ve inquiry whether this law is faithfully and 
greater uniformity in the returns of these officers, benignly executed. The right of the state to im- 
would be secured by limiting the duration of the , P°S¢ this condition with the appropriations from 
office to a specified day in the year, so that the in- | the public treasury for the benefit of all, no one 
dividual incumbent by whom the apportionment | can question, and its benevolent features receives 
is made may have the disbursement of the most ‘he commendation of every citizen of enlarged 
part of the moneys apportioned for that year, and and philanthropic views. These exemptions were 
he therefore respectfully suggests that the Ist day Teferred to a tribunal best acquainted with the 
of December or January succeeding the election , CO4ition and pecuniary circumstances of the in- 
should be fixed as the time when the new incum. | habitants of the districts, and this dispensing pow- 
bent should enter upon the duties of the office, and | & although addressed to the discretion of the 


that he hold the same for one or two years, as 
may be deemed advisable, It is believed that the 


expiration of the term of office should be soon af- | 
ter the annual meeting of the board of auditors an- | 


thorized to audit the accounts of town officers to 
which the town superintendents are required to ex- 
hibit their accounts of all school moneys received 
and expended during the year. 

It has been suggested that a biennial election of 
these officers would advance the interests of the 
schools, thereby giving the incumbents time and 
opportunity to become familiar with their duties 
before they should be compelled to surrender up 
their trust to a successor. 

Under the existing provisionsof the school laws 
there is no adequate remedy against a trustee in 
office who shall have money in his hands belong- 
ing to the district, which he may refuse to pay 
over in accordance with the vote of the district or 


_the directions of his co-trustees. A modification 


of the sections 98, 99, 100, 101 and 102 of 
title 2, le 5, chapter 15, part first of the Re- 
vised Statutes has become necessary in conse- 
quence of the change in the term of office of the 


trustees, is, no doubt, to be exercised in every 
| proper case, without application from those 
| whose pecuniary circumstances rendered them 
unable to pay their portion of the rate bills. It 
might well have been supposed that the large ap- 
propriations annually made for the benefit of all, 
regarding neither condition in life nor profession, 
would have produced a spirit of liberality in afford- 
ing the means of education to the thousands of 
children whose destitute situation rendered them 
the proper objects of this gratuity—a gratuity 
which, proffered by the high andysolemn obliga- 
tions of duty, should neither be misapplied nor 
withheld. 

In the month of July last the superintendent 
made an effort to ascertain, through the agency of 
the several town and county superintendents, the 
whole number of scholars exempted the last year, 
and the amount of the tax Jevied to pay teachers’ 
wages, in consequence of the exemptions. This 
effort failed entirely in eliciting the information 
sought for, as only twenty-four of the whole num- 
| ber of county superintendents in the state respond- 

ed in any manner to the call, and only twenty-two 
_of the reports received contained any information 
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relating to the subject, and all, without exception, 
were imperfect. 
The report from the county of Westchester, 


eomprises twelve of the twenty-two towns in the | 


county, and gives the whole number of children 
exempted at five hundred and forty-five, and 
the amount paid on exemptions at $1,113.04, 
averaging $2-04 for each exemptei scholar. The 
whole number of children betveen five and six- 
teen in the same towns, as appears from the cen- 
sus returns, is 5,283, so that about one in ten of 
all such children was exempted from the payment 
of teachers’ wages. In the town of Fishkill, 
Dutchess county, the whole number exempted 
was 740; amount paid, $830; average for each 
scholar, $1.12; whole number of children between 


five and sixteen years of age reported, is 2,688; | 
the exempted scholars in this town are as two to 


seven of the whole number. 


In the town of Amenia, same county, the ex- | 


empted children are one in twenty of the whole 
number between the above ages, and the average 
amount paid for the exemptions is only eighty- 
two cents. 

It appears from the returns received from 
Orange county that the whole number of children 
exempted in Newburgh was 358; amount paid 
$915.59 ; average for each $2.56 ; and the pro- 
portion of exempted children to the whole num- 
ber over five and under sixteen, in the same 
town, is as two to eleven nearly. 

The county superintendents generally concur 
in opinion that the foregoing provisions are not 
regarded to any extent by the trustees, and that 
certificates of exemption are seldom filed with 
the school district clerks éven when indigent pa- 
rents are exempted from the payment of teach- 
ers’ wages ; while some of these officers remark 
that this inquiry for highly interesting informa- 
tion to be cubmitted to the legislature was con- 
sidered by the schoo] district officers as inquisi- 
torial and obnoxious. We, must have arrived 
ata very sublimated state of feeling in respect 
to private right and public duty, when any in- 
quiry after facts which are or should be a mat- 
ter of public record and open to public inspec- 
tion, shall be regarded as in the least offensive, 
or in any way objectienable. 

What proportion of the whole number of chil- 
dren in the state are excluded from all partici- 
pation in the benefits of our common schools on 
account of the poverty of their parents or their 
own destitution, cannot now be ascertained, and 
probably never will, however important these 
facts may be. The superintendent believes that 
the number in the whole state, embracing our 
large cities, populous villages and manufactur- 
ing towns, whose destitution entitles them to be 
placed upon the list of free scholars according to 
the provisions of the existing laws, is much lar- 
ger than has been generally supposed by accu- 
rate observers, and the lowest probable estimate 
wecan make of that number is over forty-six 
thousand. , 

The superintendent will hereafter require of 
the trustees of school districts to state in their 
annual reports the whole number of exemptions 
certified by them during the year, ‘‘ in part or 
wholly,” of indigent persons within their dis- 
tricts, and the whole amount of such exemptions 
charged upon the district during the same year. 

This information will enable the department 
te communicate to the legislature from time to 


time the extent to which the trustees exercise 
their authority in making exemptions, and will, 
| it is believed, materially aid in forming plans for 
a more effectual remedy of the evils and incon- 
veniences it has hitherto been the policy of the 
state to overcome by the extension of its admi- 
rable system of public instruction. Among other 
obstacles to be encountered and successfully dis- 
posed of, is the reluctance of many parents to 
| participate in the benefits now afforded, owing 
|-to the manner in which this bounty, as they call 
| it, is bestowed. They say they will not send 
| their children to the schools to be reproached for 
| their poverty and assailed with taunts that they 
| are educated at the expense of their more fortu- 
, nate neighbors. 

Those who entertain and express feelings of 
this sort and would denytheir offspring the great- 
| est boon in the power of a parent to bestow, no 
doubt reason from false premises and allow them- 
selves to be influenced by motives as unkind to- 
wards the great mass of our fellow citizens, as 
cruel towards their own children. 





IV. OF uTHER MATTERS RELATING TO THE OF- 
FICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, AND TO THE 
COMMON SCHOOLS OF THE STATE, WHICH AT 
THIS TIME ARE DEEMED EXPEDIENT TO COM- 
MUNICATE. 


In accordance with the directions contained in 
the second section of title second of chapter fif- 
teen of the first part of the Revised Statutes, it 
becomes the duty of the superintendent, during 
the present year, to make an apportionment of 
the school moneys annually to be distributed, 
amongst the several counties of the state, and 
the share of each county, amongst its respective 
towns and cities ; and this apportionment must 
be made among the several towns and cities of 
the state, according to the ratio of their popula- 
tion respectively, as compared with the popula- 
tion of the whole state according to the last cen- 
sus. The ratio of distribution will not be chan- 
ged until the first day of February, one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-seven, and the moneys 
to be levied and collected by the boards of super- 
visors in the several towns in the state, that 
year, for school purposes, wll correspond in a- 
mount with the.sums so to be apportioned. 

Sinee the sixth day of February last, forty-five 
appeals have been brought from the decision 
and adjudication of the county superintendents, 
to the superintendent for revision, in eleven of 
which the determinations of the county superin- 
tendents were reversed, and in the remaining 
thirty-four the decisions were affirmed. To what 
extent these officers are called upon to exercise 
the appellate power given by statute is not 
known, except in the instances where the. num- 
ber is stated in their special reports, in some of 
which as many as thirty appeals are stated to 
have been examined and decided by a county su- 
perintendent. It is not believed that one in ten 
of the decisions of the county superintendents is 
brought before the state superintendent for re- 
view. Many controversies in school districts are 
compromised or arranged to the mutual satisfac- 
tion of the parties and thereby neighborhood 
contentions are allayed. In other cases the pro- 
ceedings appealed from are modified by a com- 
petent officer whose personal examinations en- 
able him to adjust all difficulties. after hear- 
ing the respective parties, and ascertaining what . 
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ments would be the most satisfactory to 


the people of the district and put at rest all con- 
- troversies. . These are some of the practical re- 


sults of the present organization, and they are 

known to have contributed largely to the quiet 

and prosperity of the districts, and saved parties 

appealing and answering much trouble and ex- 

gaee in preparing their papers for a hearing be- 
the superintendent. 

‘¢ Teachers’;institutes” and ‘‘ teachers’ drills’’ 
have been held during the past year in nearly 
thirty counties in the state, and were attended 
by more than three thousand school teachers, 
fur. periods varying from two to four and eight 
weeks of continued session. These voluntary 
associations are rapidly spreading over our en. 
tire state, and are destined soon to occupy much 
of the publie attention. An ardent desire for 
improvement is seated in the minds of profession- 
al teachers; the ‘‘ schoolmaster is abroad” in 
search after that educational knowledge which 
will qualify him to discharge the important du- 
ties of his profession, and elevate him and his 
Vocation in public esteem. 

The principal of the state normal school, and 
the professor of mathematics, attended a number 
of these county “‘ institutes” during the last au- 
tumn, and several of its graduates and pupils 
were called upon to preside over their proceed- 
ings and conduct the courses of instruction -pur- 
sued in them; the pertinent and instractive lec- 
tures of the former, and the eminently success. 
tul efforts of the latter, have been duly appreci- 
ated by the membersof the institutes where these 
services were performed, and that appreciation 
has been manifested in the most decided terms 
ef approval. It may not be out of place to re- 
mark, here, that the expenses of these associa- 
tions are paid by the teachers themselves, which 
is somewhat burthensome to those who are fe- 
males, and to others possessing limited means of 
support. In answer to a suggestion that some 
pecuniary aid and encouragement should be 
granted to the members attending these ‘‘ insti- 
tutes,” by the legislature, it has been remarked 
that-these teachers are only fitting themsclves 
to pursue a profession for mere private gain or 
personal advantage, and why should this parti- 
cular class, more than any other, be selected as 
the recipients of legislative bounty and favor ? 
Bat does this objection present a full and fair 
statement of all the facts bearing upon this sub- 
ject? Our laws require that a school shall be 
taught in a district at least four months in a 
a by a licensed teacher’ to entitle such 

istrict to a participation in the public moneys 
devoted to the maintenance of the schools ; re- 
cognizing no act of this kind as legal where the 
instractor does -_ possess, tn form, the evi- 
dence of full qualification; and hence it becomes 
a matter of the highest import to the state, and 
every member of ‘the community, that these qua- 
lifications should; ‘*‘in respect to moral charac. 
ter, learning, and ability,” and aptness to teach, 
be possessed by every instructor of youth. 

The general inquiry is more gs to the amount 
ofthe teachers’ wages than in — to fitness; 
and competition seems rather to cheapen the re- 


wards of this employment than to encourage an 
emulation to excel among the teachers. Whether 
these considerations should justify any pecunia- 
pape and to what extent, must depend upon 

view taken of the magnitade of the inconve- 





nieaces to he overcome or removed, and the ex- 
tent to which the welfare of the .stete may be 
involved by permitting their continuance. 

The act of 1844, establishing a ‘‘ normal 
school for the instruction and practice of teach- 
ers of common schools, in the science of educa- 
tion and in the art of teaching,” has committed 
the general supervision, ‘‘ management and go- 
vernment” of that institution to the regents of 
the university and superintendeat of common 
schools, who, by the exercise of concurrent au- 
thority, appoiot an executive committee of five 
persons, of which the superintendent must be 
one, and the immediate care, management and 
government of the school is vested in this com- 
mittee, and they are required to observe such 
rules and regulations as shall be prescribed by 
the superintendent and regents of the university 
for the government and management of the 
school. The superintendent and regents must 
report tothe legislature annually, giving a ‘‘ full 
account of their proceedings, and the expendi- 
tures of money under’’ the act, ‘‘ with a detail- 
ed report of the executive committee of the pro- 
gress, condition and prospects of the school.” 
The report which must be submitted from the 
officers and departments charged with the imme- 
diate supervision of this very interesting subject, 
renders it unnecessary for the superintendent to 
extend his remarks in regard to it. 

The successful progress and practical results 
that have hitherto marked the steady advance of 
our common school system, present to the mind 
of the philanthropic statesman, the patriotic cit- 
izen, and the moralist, a theme for profound re- 
flection on the prospects of the future, and of 
grateful recollections of the past thirty years. 
During this time, amidst all the asperities that 
have marked the conflicts of mind with mind on 
other topics, civil and social, the revolutions of 
political parties, and a material change in the 
fundamental law of the state, this great and in- 
valuable institution has stood like an ocean reck 
unharmed and unmoved. 

It is an institution of ruz sTATE; all the pow- 
ers, however, essential to its suecessful opera- 
tion are exercised by the school district electors, 
on whom it mainly acts, and by the local town 
and district officers elected by the people, but 
the authority to supervise, inspect and visit, ex- 
tends no farther than is necessary to produce a 
uniform and harmonious action in. the different 
counties, towns and districts, and to ensure a 
faithful execution of the law, and preserve the 
funds appropriated from misapplication and 
waste; and in this every parent and every tax- 
payer, whether a patron of the schools or not, 
has a common as well as an individual interest 
to be protected. 

Although it may well be conceded that the 
whole expense for tuition should not be defray- 
ed from the pablic treasury of the state, still we 
are left to the inquiry, what should be the ex- 
tent of the contribution, and what. proportion 
shall it bear to the whole charge in the agegre- 
gate, or what shall be the average ratio per 
scholar? The amount annually apportioned is 
eee has been since the year 1839, and 
will continue the same until the annual income 
shall exceed the sum now distributed, at least 
ten thousand dollars, and this can only be effect- 
ed by transferring the surplus interest, if any, 
to the capital, and thus inerease it ; or by other 
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means provided: by the legislature. | From’ 1839 
to 1845 the number of children over five and un- 
der sixteen years of age had increased 125,124, 
giving an average of 20,854 for each of the six 
years. The increase from 1845 to 1850 may, it 
is believed, be safely estimated at 110,000—or 
atan average of 22,000 for each year. Thus 
showing in round numbers upwards of 800,000 


‘children in the state between five and sixteen 


years of age within four years from this period. 

Meanwhile our annual distribution remains 
the same. The apportionment of money from 
the school and U. 8. deposit funds in 1839, ave- 
raged forty-eight and a half cents to each child 
of the above deseription ; in 1845, nearly forty 
cents; and upon the foregoing estimate the ave- 
tage will not much exeeed thirty-four cents four 
years from this time. 

The money contributed by the state, or by 
means of its direct agency, should be enough, at 
all times, to excite attention to it, and produce 
a desire on the part of the school district inhab- 
itants to participate in its distribution, if we de- 
sire to sustain the present or any other state in- 
stitution for public instruction. In small remote 
districts, it sometimes happens, even now, that 
the amount apportioned is too inconsiderable to 
make it an object to organize a school and con- 
tinue it the time required, as the people of the 
districts are either unable or not willing to pay 


. the additional expenses of the schoo! to secure 


the small amount apportioned for their benefit, 
and the dispensing power vested in the superin- 
tendent is not unfrequently appealed to in such 
cases. The multiplication of joint districts, and 
especially those comprising territory of contigu- 
ous counties, prdouces considerable inconve- 
nience and inequality in the assessments for 
school district charges in building and repairin ; 
school houses, the expenses for fire wood, &c. 
Constant and unremitting efforts have been made 
to discourage the formation of small and ineffec. 
tive districts, but these efforts will not be suc- 
cessful in the thinly populated districts of coun- 
try where distance, bad roads, and inclement 
weather form serious obstacles to attendance at 
the schools. : 
It would have required an annual increase of 
nearly ten thousand dollars, to be added to 
the apportionment to maintain the av rate 
appropriated.in 1839, and if the estimated year- 
ly surplus of the U.S. deposit fund, $50,000, 
had been carried to the capital of the school fund 
and invested at 5 per cent interest, the annual 
income of the instalments of capital thus accu- 
mulated would have been one-fourth of the re- 
quired: sum. The condition of this fund, and 
the permanent augmentation of it, so as to en- 
sure a gradual and certain increase of the appor- 
tionments commensurate with the increase of 
ulation and the public necessities, are sub- 
jects of vast importance to the state, and it is 
hoped will soon attract the earnest attention of 
the legislature and the people. The entire sup- 
port of the schools by direct appropriations from 
the public treasury is not now practicable, nor 
is it supposed to be desirable. But the state 
will have discharged its duty when means sufli- 
ciently ample are provided to sustain our educa- 
tional: institutions without rendering individual 
contributions either. burthensome or vexatious; 
and the ratio of fifty cents to each child between 
fiveand sixteen years of age would probably 





secure every attainable advantage which legis- 
lative authority could well accomplish. The 
power conferred upon the inhabitants of the 
towns to impose a tax, to a limited amount, for 
the support of schools, is not exerted, save in a 
very few instances, and the sums raised are in the 
aggregate quite small. The non-exercise of this 
authority shows that the electors of the towns 
are not inclined to exert the taxing power, even 
where they might, and when it is obviously the 
interest of many of them to do so. 

Free schools have been established in many 
of our cities by local laws, applicable only to 
them, and why may not large and wealthy dis- 
tricts in our populous villages be placed on the 
same footing? Here are found the largest num- 
ber of persons who should be exempted, from 
their inability to pay the rate-bill for teachers’ 
wages, and here are congregated hundreds of 
children exposed to the contaminating influen- 
ces of grog-shop idleness, and other vicious as- 
sociations. A corrective may be found in the 
occupations of the school room, now closed 
against many of them, and it is believed that a 
law, guarded in its provisions, vesting in the 
taxable inhabitants of school districts which 
contain a certain number of children between 
the required ages, and a fixed amount in valua- . 
tion of real and personal estate, to be ascertain- 
ed from the last assessment roll of the town, the 
power to raise money by tax, to be applied to 
the payment of teachers’ wages, would be ac- 
. ceptable, and carried into effect in a very consi- 
derable number of districts. There are about 
fifty-six thousand town and school district offi- 
cers directly employed in executing the school 
laws, and of course entertaining and expressing 
various opinions in respect to the different pro- 
visions they are called upon to execute; but 
whatever diversity of opinion there may be in 
regard to details, we have the gratifying assur- 
ance that this institution, as a whole, continues 
to receive the public approval. 

N. 8S. BENTON, 
Sup’t. Com. Schools. 
—_—_————_—K—_—K«K«—e_e_e__eeee 


COMMUNICATION. 





(For the District School Journal.) 


Mr. Ranpari—lIn the last No. of the Journal 
appeared an article signed ‘‘ J. R.”’, on the pre- 
sent superintendent system, which, in the main, 
so well accords with my views on the subject, 
that I eannot forbear expressing my hearty ap. 
proval. And there has been so much misappre- 
hension of the views and feelings of the members 
of the state convention of teachers, held at Syra- 
cuse, last summer, that I cannot refrain from 
making an effort to correct the prevailing senti- 
ment, inthat respect. . Especially am I anxious 
to do so, in view of the fact that a mighty effort 
is being made in the legislature, at this very 
time, for the overthrow of that system. I trust 
in God it will not succeed, for none can deny 
that immense benefits have already accrued 
from that system, wherever if has been faithful- 











ly carried out. 
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It is not true that the author of the report on 
superintendents adopted at that convention, is 
now, ever was, or probably ever will be, oppos- 
ed, either openly or covertly, to our present 
common school system, in any particular. Nor 
is it true that the seoret object of that report was 
to attack that system, or bring contempt upon it 
in any degree. I fully believe that the great bo- 
dy of teachers in this state will agree with me in 
saying, that much, very much good has already 
been derived from the system of superintendents 
—and further, that great, very great injury 
would be done by its abolition. It must be ap. 
parent to all, that aa efficient, enlightened sa- 
pervision is not only necessary, but absolutely 
indispensible. And we sincerely nope that all 
attempts to abolish the office of county superin- 
tendent will utterly fail, until it is well ascertain- 
ed that some new system will accomplish more. 

It cannot be denied that the Syracuse conven 
tion took strong and decided ground as to the 
character and qualifications of superintendents; 
and facts were at that time in possession of the 
writer (and more have come to hand since) that 
warranted us in saying all that we did say. But 
it we-ld be as unjust to array the members of 
that convention in unqualified hostility to super- 
intendents, because abuses were pointed out, as 
it would be toconsider Dr. Wright and the mem. 
bers of the superintendents’ convention general- 
ly, as opposed, or unfriendly to teachers, merely 
because they prepared a stringent report on 
their character and qualifications. The fact is, 








a little watching on both sides will do no harm, 
provided always, that it be done in a proper spi- 
rit. If any thing has been done through my in- 
Strumentality to create any jealousy between su- 
perintendents and teachers, I sincerely regret it; 
yet if both parties are what they should be, it 
will be done away as soon as both come to a mu- 
tual understanding on the subject. Truth, frank. 
ly and kindly spoken, can never do harm ; and 
as we are all aiming at the same object, let each 
Jire in his own peculiar way, Ignorance and Vice 
being the ts, and an approving conscience 
and the satisfaction of benefitting our race, the 
prize. T. W. V. 
Albany, Jan. 21, 1846. 





THE LATE FRANCIS DWIGHT, ESQ. 


A special meeting of the Tioga County Com- 
mon School Association was held in the village 
of Owego on the 3d instant. The object of the 
meeting having been stated, Messrs. Charles R. 
Coburn, Stedman and A. Coburn, on the part of 
the males, and Miss C. D. Hill, and Miss F. L. 
Payson, on the part of the females, were appoint. 
ed a committee to nt resolutions éxpressin 


the feelings of the Association. They report 





3 following, which were unanimously adopt- 


Whereas, ‘‘ He whose pavillion is darkness,” 
and who ruleth in the armies of heaven above, 
and doeth his pleasure amidst the inhabitants of 
the earth beneath, has in his all-wise and most 
merciful providence, removed from a life of great 
usefulness, Francis Dwitcut, Esq., the late ta- 
lented editor of the District School Journal ; 
therefore, 

“Resolved, That while the members of this As- 
sociation bow in humble submission to the afflic- 
tive dispensation of divine providence, they deep- 
ly deplore the loss of this distinguished friend of 
popular education, feeling as we do that we have 
lost a kind and faithful friend and counsellor. 

Resolved, That we sympathtze with the fami- 
ly of the deceased in this their great bereave- 
ment, assuring them that our prayers for them 
shall be, that He who “ tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb” will in their case be a father to the 
fatherless, and the widow’s God and friend. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meet- 
ing be published in the papers of this county, 
the District Schoo! Journal and Teachers’ Advo- 
cate, and a copy forwarded to the widow of the 
deceased. ExisaH Powe xt, Pres’t. 

A.S. Kerrey, Sec’y. 


From the Cheney’ Valley Gazette. 
DEATH OF FRANCIS DWIGHT. 





I have read with sensations the most painful 
the announcement in the Albany papers, of the 
sudden and unexpected death of this distinguish- 
ed friend and able advocate of popular education. 
He died at his Jate residence at Clinton Park, on 
the 15th inst. 

The Common Schoo! Association, the Teach 
ers’ Association, and several other highly res- 
pectable bodies in the city of Albany, at meet- 
ings called for that purpose, have borne testimo- 
ny to his merits, and made public manifestations 
of grief for his untimely death. ; 

Why these badges of mourning? Why is a 
city and the New- York Public enveloped in the 
gloom of grief? Mr. DwiauT was neither e 
Statesman who had dispensed’ government pat- 
ronage, nor a Warrior crowned with the laurels of 
victory; but he was the most modest,unassuming, 
unpretending man, (although, true it is, he was 
a man of great literary attainments, and possess- 
ed talents of a high order,) that I ever knew.— 
What then has caused these general lamenta- 
tions for his death? It is because his ardent be- 
nevolence, his love for the human race, and his 
zeal for the preservation of our civil institutions, 
in the absence of all motives growing out of pe- 
euniary interest, impelled him to engage in the 
cause of Common Scuoo:s, with the ardor and 
perseverance of a Missionary of the Cross, and 
with the indomitable firmness of the Patriot and 
the Soldier. In this holy cause he knew no sect 
in religion or party in politics. If he had to en- 
counter opposition, and even this benevolent and 
kind-hearted man wes sometimes opposed, he 
met it in grief, but never in anger. — 

It is greatly to be feared that the rising gene- 
ration will have cause deeply to lament this in- 
scrutable dispensation of Divine Providence.— 
His gentle spirit, I trust, now reposes in peace 
‘where the wicked cease from troubling and 
the weary are at rest.” Ww. 
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small stones which fill up the crevices have 
almost as much to do with making the fair and 
firm wall as the great rocks; so the right and wise 
use of spare moments contributes not a little to 
the building up, in good proportions and with 
strength, a man’s mind, Because we are mer- 


fortable state of life ; while a proper study of 
their own profession, would greatly improve 
their faculties and make them muie and more 
capable of ail other knowledge. 

But a proper education regards more than 
securing wealth and health ani life and limb, 


chants and mechanics, we need not be ignorant of | than the mere spply of the animal necessities, 


all that lies without the boundaries of the count- 
ing-room or the shop, Because the good woman 
looketh well to her household, she needs not to 
abstain entirely from looking into books, If, to 
make money, or get.a dinner, the mind must be 
entirely neglected, it were better to be poor and 


even the making life as agreeable as possible. 
That is not deserving the name of education 
which provides only for,a livelihood, a boon 
secured by mere instinct to (he meanest an mal. 
Education of man must provide for the well 
being of man—for the refined enjoyments of the 


starve. But there is no such necessily as this, a8/ man, for the higher senses of the body and for 


any one may discover, who will, with justifiable 
avarice, make good use of every “ fifteen minutes 
he has to spare.”—Newburyport Herald. 


EDUCATION FOR AN AGRICULTURAL 
“PEOPLE. 








In all countries, and especially our own, 
the agricultural people is the people. Magnily 
as we may each other interest,—commercial, 
manufacturing,—they form but small fractions 
of the mass—themselves proceeding from and 
intimately bound to the agricultural population, 
and receiving their character from it. Increase 
our manufactures and commerce as we must, 
they can never employ a tythe of the community. 
Our increasing millions must be chiefly agricul- 
tural, forming the nation, and governing the 
nation. Yes—governing the nation.—In all 
countries. and especially our own, weight is as 
numbers. The agricultural population do and 
will, directly or indirectly, govern the country. 
The farmers will regulate or distract manufae- 
tures or commerce—will secure or “isturb our 
civil policy. If they originate no governmental 
acts, when they do but act or decline acting 
upon propositions of good or evil, their decision 
forms the issue of every proposal. If the 
breath, whether of patriotism or factivns 
whether of wisdom or folly, proceeds from some 
other region, it blows in vain until it moves the 
level surface of society. On its agitation or quiet 
must depend the result. Whatever good or bad 
are now prevalent among us, the agriculturist, 
have welcomed; whatever have been missed, they 
have rejected. Whatever is to be reared or 
hoped for awaits their decision. In proportion. 
therefore, as we discover the just principle of 
education for an agricultural people, do we 
provide for the welfare of t*e whole. 

Of course the first direciiva is, that education 
should be such as to guide and aid labor to the 
best account ; such as at once to make agricul 
ture more easy and more productive. I am 
sure that the general impression of society on 
this subject, as well as almost universal practice 
is very defective. Agriculture needsand admts 
an appropriate education, which may be gained 
without teachers and schools; but is more 
likely to be begun and afterwards well pursued 
in proportion as it should beaided by teach- 
ers and schools. Let the rudiments of agricul. 
ture be taught ; let the proper books for gaining 
further knowledge be pointed out. Let the 
connexions of mechanical and chemical! philoso. 

hy with the labors of the field be understood. 

et.the prejudice against ** beok learning” he 
disearded, and our raral population would rise 
rapidly to better method, and to a more ccm- 


all the faculties of the mind. This is true not 
only of ihe higher classes—against which if we 
had them by hereditary descent, I have nothi: g 
to say ; but it is true of the werking classes. 
The working man is not educated properly as a 
working man—uniess he is trained to the enjoy- 
ments of a man, 


I need nt dwell at large upon what is 
perfectly obvious, the pleasures which an im- 
proved and improving mind will find in reading 
and in conversation and in. those reflections 
which belong only to improved and improving 
minds. They are but savages themselves who 
claim that savage is as happy as civilized life, 
and that the well informed and studious are no 
happier than the boor in his chosen ignorance. 
The happiness of improved and improving 
minds is within the reach of the agricultural 
population, and that is not a proper education 
for them which does not furnish them this 
happiness. Reading, reflection, conversation, 
such as belong toimproved and improving minds 
are the peculiar boon of the country. Theabsence 
of variety, Of objects to stiniulate curiosity, 
leaves the mind free to read the works of the 
wise and good of all nations and of all times, 
given as they are to the farmer in his own 
mother tongue—his accustomed solitude and 
quiet give scope to his own reflections upon this 
growing knowledge. 

But when I speak of an education, to make 
rural life as agreeable as possible, while I re- 
quire suitable reading, reflection, conversation, 
[am desirous to insist on one particular more 
likely to be left out of view; I mean that agri- 
cultural education should prepare the people for 
their own peculiar enjoyments, to take delight 
in rural life, and especial'y in theirown rural 
home. 


As to the general delight ia rural life, it can 
hardly fail to follow, from that study of agricul- 
ture for other purposes which we have already 
commended. I am not alraid to say, that there 
is no employment o1 Man so likely to grow in 
one’s affections, as he endeavors tolee ra to carry 
it on to the best advantage, as agriculture. 
Other employments are regarded more for their 
profits ; but this from step to step, as one tries 
to improve it, more and more interests and 
delights the mind, while its results are ever 
furnishing the finest pictures to the eye. 

ButIam yet more desirous, to see cherished 
a special fondness to one’s home for the endur- 
ing scene, its rocks and rivers and hills and 
vales, its orchards and groves, as they were to 
the eye of childhood and as they will remain to 
the eye of old age, and for that new and improv- 
ling scenery with which industry and taste will 
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adorn the cottager’s acre, and the wealthy land- 
holder’s domain. To regard fields and forests 
and hills and valleys and rocks and rills and 
rivers ; to be capable of investing the home of 
labor or of wealth with new and changing 
beauties, to delight in gardening, husbandry 
and tree planting, to love with a cherished fond- 
ness the ancient and growing beauties ofa home; 
to acquire the capacity of leaving it with 
reluctance even atthe call of necessity and duty, 
and the cunsequent power of making another 
home, the source of similar enjoyment. These, 
thouch missed sadly in all our rural districts are 
most important objects of rural education. 

Let the love of nature and of home and of 
country revive every where and blets our eastern 
lands, and establish families and communities 
in beloved homes even to the farthest west. 
Thus, shall our country assume in the progress 
of its rural civilization the outward form of 
Paradise, which can never be given to brick 
and mortar of the city ; thus become the quiet 
garden of a peaceful and virtuous population. 
—[Nott. 


EDUCATION IN ITS EARLY STAGES. 








An article in this journal recently, on the sub- 
ect of eilucation, called forth some valued com- 
mendations and numerous solicitations have been 
made to us to say something more on the subject. 
Now that the election is over and husbands and 
fathers are likely to stay at home and read an 
evening paper in the domestic circle, we incline 
to treat the subject a little more particularly than 
we have yet done; and, wishing to make a clean 
conscience in the matter, we shall ‘ begin at the 
beginning.” 

It is too late in the day to expatiate on the vast 
importauce of sound education. No person of 
ordinary intelligence can be found who does not 
admit that, in all its length and breadth; and we 
shall therefore waste no time on that part of the 
subject. There isdifference of opinion, however, 
on the question when —at how early an age—eidu- 
cation oughttocommence. We speak not nowof 
scholastic but parental education. And here we 
beg leave to express the opinion that an injurious 
error very widely prevails—one productive of 
immense pain, anxiety and difficulty to many, well- 
meaning parents, and of untold evil to their child- 
ren. Parental education can scarcely commence 
too early. Long before a child can be reasoned 
with, habits of obedience may be formed. The 
first inclination a child discovers is the gratifica- 
tion of its will, and the first step, therefore, of 
eilucation, is the subjection of the will. And this 
may often be achieved at an earlier age than most 
parents suppose; in fact the success of the attempt 
depends mainly on the promptness with which it 
is made. An infant will reach fourth, ils hand to 
take something it ought not to have. If its hand 
be withheid and the countenance and expression 
of the parent refuse the indulgence, and that re- 
fusal is -patiently persisted in, unmoved by its 
cries or struggles, the chill will soon learn to 
yield. By uniformly experiencing similar treat- 
ment whenever its wishes ought not to be grati- 
fied, submission on its part will become familiar 
and easy. And this we conceive to be the first 
step in parental education; and because the first, 
the most important. 





When'a child has understanding to be influenced 
by reason it unquestionably ought to be treated as 
a rational creature, and that capacity is attained 
too at an early age. Children are very apt at in- 
duction, They reason without prejudice, and form 
conclusions accurate and permanent because natu- 
ral and unbiassed. And now is the time for the 
parents indelibly to stamp upon the minds of their 
offspring docility, uniform obedience and the 
kindred virtues. By due care and consistency o 
aim and conduct at this juncture, by an easy mode 
of conversing with them, adapted to their age and 
eapacity, parents may acquire an almost un- 


| bounded influence over their children. Some of 


the most impressive lessons children receive, are 
conveyed by judicious instruction at this age, by 
giving a right bent to the earliest struggles of 
newly awakened intelligence. And if parents 
were careful (o cultivate the young mind from 
the first dawn of reason, watching every oppor- 
tunity of communicating instruction, instilling 
correct ideas, and always heedful that example 
corresponded with precept, we may safely infer 
that their children would grow up around them 
all they could reasonably wish. Nor would this 
be the only reward, for very pleasant would be 
the reflection that their own patient and vigilant 
superintendence had prevented errors in their 
offspring which would endanger the virtue and 
felicity of their whole existence. 

To obtain, then, an ascendency over children 
which secures respect and obedience, is of the 
utmost moment. But let it not be supposed that this 
is to be done by harshness, scolding or threats. 
They alone would totally fail of the object and 
indeed produce the very opposite results. There 
must be an even, steady, firm and temperate treat- 
ment, accompanied by a disposition of mind so 
much master of itself as never to yield to passion 
but always to be governed by calm judgment. 
Persevering yet gentle firmness, begun in infancy 
and practised daily, establishes discipline, ensures 
obedience and almost entirely prevents the ne- 
cessity of punishment of any kind; and this is con- 
sequently by far the easiest and most agreeable 
course for the parent, as well as the most benefi- 
cial for the child. On the other hand, the grati- 
fication of the child’s will, eccouraged by fre- 
quent indulgence of its improper desires, associ- 
ates the idea of happiness with such gratification, 
and of misery with disappointment. Self-will 
grows rapidly; a capricious humor is the neces- 
sary consequence, and the product is that pest of 
pests, a “spoiled child.” 


But again we say that in endeavoring to avoid im- 
proper indulgence it should be equally the parent’s 
care to steer clear of undue severity. For if the 
one strengthens self-will, the other imbitters pre- 
sent existence, strikes at the root of the most 
valuable social virtues, equally spoils the temper, 
enfeebles the mind, and has a tendency to repress 
the elasticity of spirit required in the ordinary 
transactions of riper years. The respect due to 
the superior wisdom ofa parent is a salutary feel- 
ing, serving a valuable purpose in the relative 
position of parent and child, and is as widely dif- 
ferent from an abject restraint produced by fear of 
punishment, as from an impertinent self-confi- 
dence produced by uncontrolled indulgence.— 
When the fear of punishment predominates, the 
child almost necessarily, becomes artful--not so 
solicitous to avoid faults as to escape detection by 
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artifices which still more incurably deprave the 
heart. 

Indeed timid children, if treated with severity, 
ean scarcely resist the temptation to hide offences 
if possible. And though severity may extort con- 
fession and promise of amendment, it is not in 
itself able to awaken virtuous thoughts or implant 
correct principles. <A spirit of revenge is too 
often generated by such a course. Correction, to 
prove salutary and beneficial, must as a general 
rule be applied tothe mind, not to the body.-- 
Proper motives must be excited and appealed to. 
Children must be taught that parents are rather 
afflicted than exasperated by their misconduct, 
and thus their better feelings and their reason be 
brought into play--a far more likely method of 
reclaiming them from evil, and effecting a per- 
manent reformation, than the frequent recur- 
rence of the rod, or harsh rebuke, which irritates 
the disposition but rarely convinces the judgment. 

Comparing Solomon’s maxim—“ he that spareth 
the rod hateth his own son”—with other maxims 
promulgated by a ‘greater than Solomon,” we 
regard it as a strong Eastern figure, meaning that 
an early and careful restraint is to be exercised 
over every bad propensity. It is instruction, not 
severe and arbitrary contro], that must aid child- 
ren in governing their own inclinations and emo- 
tions; and if blameable actions were kindly but 
firmly rebuked and their evil results affectionately 
pointed out, false excusesanid contrivances to con- 
ceal what may have been done amiss would very 
seldom be thought of. If parents were fully 
aware of the danger attendant upon extinguishing 
the first glimmering light of rectitude in their chil- 
dren, how sedulously would they check outbreaks 
of passion in themselves and seek to govern their 
children by reason and affection. 

Instead of punishment—unlessabsolutely neces- 
sary, and that will be very seldom indeed—letshere 
be a uniform superintendence, a mild restraint, 
and seasonable persuasion, advice and caution.— 
On these the formation of good character mainly 
depends. It is a fact, which observation will es- 
tablish, that children who are subjected to severity 
often obtain more pernicious indulgences, and 
take more unbecoming and dangerous liberties, 
than those who are moderately curbed and gently 
instructed. The keen temper that transports to 
harsh extremes is often accompanied by strong af- 
fections. When the fit of anger has subsided 
the parent is sorry for having gone so far; too 
much liberty sueceeds, until another fault, origi- 
nating probably in this parental mutability and 
uncertainty of purpose, draws upon the child an- 
other ebullition of parental displeasure. This 
continued crossing of the child's disposition can 
hardly fail to call into being resentment, anger, 
sulleness and obstinate perverseness; the disposi- 
tion to benevolence and frankness is destroyed, 
and the spirit of malevolence and duplicity is 
awakened.—N. ¥Y. Commercial Adv. 





WILKINSON COUNTY, MISS. 


Duxinc the last spring a number of articles 
were published in the Republican, (issued at 
Woodville, the county seat of this county,) in re- 
lation to public education and school Jands, These 
articles had the good fortune to meet the approba- 
tion of all parties, and to cause a manifestation of 
considerable interest in the cause of education. 





A meeting of the Democratic parly of the 
county was appointed for the 10th of June last, 
and besides other matters before them, the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions were most heartily 
and unanimously adopted by the members of the 
large meeting. ‘This too, was the first time the 
subject was ever presented in this state for public 
popular action. 


‘‘ Whereas, the stability, perpetuity, and perfection 
of all republican institutions are dependent upon and 
commensurate with the virtue and intelligence of the 
people--and whereas, in confurmity with this truth the 
iramers of our constitution have declared that, “ Reli- 
gion, morality and education, being necessary to goud 
government, the preservation of liberty, and the happi- 
ness cf mankind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged in this state,’’ (Constitu- 
tion of Mississippi, Art. vil, Sec. 14)—and whereas, sta- 
tistics furnished by the last census show an alarming 
amount of ignorance, and a fearful deficiency and cri- 
minal neglect of education in every part of the state— 
Therejore, be it 

‘ Resolved, That it is the duty of every patriot to use 
all appropriate means to ensure to our posterity the 
greatest amount of virtue and intelligence. 

_ ‘* Resolved, That for this purpose, a system of public 
instruction, and if possible, free schools should be es- 
tablished throughout the state, under such regulations 
that every minor, of either sex, shall have the privilege 
of instruction im such branches as are necessary to 
make an intelligent citizen. 

“ Resolved, That the state having the power of pro- 

tecting, exalting and improving its institutions and 
citizens, their liberty and happiness, it is the high pri- 
vilege and bounden duty of the legislature to make 
liberal provisions for the education of every citizen. 
_ “* Resolved, ‘That a large portion of funds, for effect- 
ing these objects, may be obtained from the proper 
management of the school-lunds and the incomes from 
the same. 

‘ Resolved, That the legislatioh on the school lands, 
or sixteenth sections, is in a strange state of confusion, 
and a large portion of the funds so badly managed that 
a revision of all the laws on the subject is called for. 

‘ Resolved, That Mississippi can equal, and there- 

fore should not come behind. any state or people on 
earth in any great and good work, especially that of 
making intelligent, wise and virtuous citizens, by af- 
fording to all, and particularly the poor, ample means 
of instruction. 
_ * Resolved, That the delegates appointed by this meet- 
ing to the Democratic State Convention, to nominate 
officers for congress and the state, are required to lay 
before the convention the subject of public education, 
and nominate candidates as nearly as may be in ac- 
cordance with the foregoing principles, and that the 
nominees be required to pledge their aid in adopting a 
suitable system of public education for the state. 

_‘* Resolved, That we recommend to the several coun- 
ties of the state, that all their candidates for the State 
legislature be selectcd upon the same principles. 

“* Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by 

the chair to examine the state of education in this and 
other counties, and procure addresses to the peeple on 
every suitable occasion, on the subject of education, 
placing the subject in all its importance and magni- 
tude before the public mind, and urging every one to 
encourage it by appropriate means. 
_ ‘* Resolved, That whenever <:id committee, in con- 
junction with any other persons interested in the subject 
shall think proper, they call meetings of the citizens of 
the county, and lay before them matters connected with 
the subject of their investigations.’’ 


The above resolutions were published in some 
half dozen or more papers in this state and Louisi- 
ana. Owing to extreme excitement in the slate 
convention on other matters, the delegates from 
this county found it impossible to obtain a hearing 
for the cause of education in that body. I still 
continued to write occasionally, and the next 
move was a request from a large number of our 
most influential citizens that I should address them 
ata barbecue to be given at Woodville on the 
third ultimo. There were from seven hundred to 
a thousand ladies and gentlemen present, I never 
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before addressed a more attenlive and interested 
audience. 

The committee appointed under the above reso- 
lutions called an educational meeting on the 23d 
ultimo, at the court-house in Woodville; by their 
request I atteniled, though I could not prepare 


a copy of a circular addressed by Gov. Brown to 
jthe President of the Board of Police of each 
| county, in reference to the state of education. I 
| concur in a remark contained in his letter to me 

in regard to the circular, that there ‘is little hope 
, of receiving much information in answer to the 


myself, having been at the sick bed of my brother, | circulars,” for the labors and difficulties and pre- 
out of the state. The Republican speaks thus of ; judices to be overcome in arriving at the required 


the meeting: 


‘¢ The meeting on Tuesday for educational purposes 
did not call out so large a concourse of persuns as we 
could have wished to see assembled on an occasion of 
so much importance Yet the number was respectable, 
and the audience showed much interest in the subject 

ssed. The meeting was addressed by Dr. Phares, 
Judge Smith, Dr Magoun, Hon. Mr. Ventress and J. G. 
Poindexter, esquire. 
“The address of Dr. Phares, though he had been 
prevente:i by absence from the state, from a labored 
prration, showed that he was deeply versed and 
Jaterested in the subject. Judge Smith spoke right 
nag! upon the general subject. The remarks 
of Dr. Magoun were very sensible aud essentially 
ctical, Mr. Ventress certainly showed that he 
ad done something for education heretofore while 
filling a responsible sta‘ion, (representative and sub- 
sequently as senator in the state legislature,] and 
that he had endeavored to do more, and would have 
done more, had not the majority been against him.— 
But in making out his case thus, he certuin'y threw a 
load of responsibility upon thuse who have been in 
places of trust and power, and who have not only ne- 
glected to do any thing for the people upon the subject, 
but who have thrown clogs in the wy of those that 
were disposed to labor for the people’s good. We say 
so without asking or caring of what sect, party, or sec- 
tion these delinquents were—whether democrat or 
whig, they are alike culpable, and deserve alike the 
people’s teprehension. In this matter we make no 
arty charge—whig and democrat are alike tous. We 
} vs not know that party has had any ting to do with it, 
and many, we douht not, would nave done much for 
education could they have commanded the influence, 
who, because they were in the minority, could do 
nothing. ‘he subject belongs to the peuple, and for 
them we hope every party hereafter will feel bound to 
act. 


On the 9th ultimo the whigs of this county held 
a meeting, and adopted the following resolutions 
in relation to education: 


“¢ Resolved, That as lovers of law and liberty, illus” 
trated and sustained by law, we feel a deep and per- 
sonal interest in the subject of the school funds and 
lands—the education of the people—who make luw and 
defend liberty. 

‘* Resolved, That the action of our legislature and Ex- 
ecutive on this subject, until recently, has been distin- 

ished as much for its want of common sense as for 
ts real disregurd for the ‘‘ dear peop'e.”” 

** Resolv That a committee of five, chosen with 
reference tu the several precincts of the county, be = »- 
pointed to inquire into the past history and pre-e:: 
condition of the school lands and funds of the coun: ,. 
and report the same, with a memorial, to the legisla- 
ture, on the third Tuesday of October.” 


All the candidates of this county for the legis- 
lature are pledged to do all they can, if elected, 
to promote education. The whole population of 
the county is now awakened ani interested in the 
subject, and will require our representation in the 
next legislature to do all in their power, and may 
perhaps even expect more than can be done. I 
think they will make no allowance for any delin- 
quency on this subject. Such is a brief statement 
of the position of this county. 


Public educational meetings have been held in 
Natchez, Paulting, Jackson and Wuoilville, as 
above state. IT have seen no account of that in 
Paulding. Of those in Jackson I seni you notices 
in the ‘Southern Reformer,” and ‘ Mississippi. 
an.” In the * Mississippian” you will Sind also 


information are very great. The governor is very 
iactive, and informs me that he has filed some > 
valuable matter and prepard a plan to present to 
the next legislature. In another ‘ Mississippian” 
you will find a letter of Judge Thatcher, which, 
besides other interesting matter, contains some 
account of the Natchez Institute. Mr. Fisk pro- 
posed to give the city a lot and buildings, worth 
perhaps $12,000, on condition that $6,000 per an- 
num should be guaranteed by the city to secure 
free schools within the corporation. The rest 
you find in the letter. The number of students 
admitted during the summer term of seven weeks, 
was—males 198, females 161; total 359. 
Appropriations—city $6,000, private subscrip- 
tion $295, literary fund $147.60, Independent O. 
O. Fellows $100; total $6,542.60. This latter, 
however, is merely a local measure, yet highly 
important. Intelligent men in several counties, 
who will have seats in the next legislature, will 
exert all their powers to aid the cause. Many of 
our papers are calling for an educational reform; 
especially should the «*S. Reformer” be noted as 
taking a very active part in the matter. I would 
send you other papers with valuable information, 
but they might not interest you very much, 





MORAL CULTURE. 





It has been well and pertinently remarked by 
an able writer and a good man, that * knowledge 
and wisiom are very different things;? that 
‘knowledge has reference to the intellectual 
faculty, but wisdom implies the exercise of the 
good affections of the heart, as well as the exer- 
cise of the understanding;” and ‘that the best 
and shortest way to the understanding is to’ cem- 
mence with the culture of the moral affections.”? 
“ The end of all knowledge is to make man good 
and useful in the various relations of life, and 
qualify him for a future stateof happiness. Much 
time and labor are spent in inculcating scientific 
truths, and various kinds of knowledge; but little, 
comparatively, in reitucing those truths to prae- 
| tice. In proportion as the end is superior to the 
means, in the same proportion is the practice of 
principles superior to the mere knowledge of 
them. Some mode ought to be devised by which 
the more prominent moral virtues, might be stead- 
ily and uniformly practised in our schools; they 
should take prece’_ace of intellectual culture, 
and be presented to children in bolder relief than 
has hitherto been done. Intellectual culture pre- 
vails in our schools, to the exclusion, almost 
entirely of moral, which is to reverse that order 
which ought to oblain, by regarding that as pri- 
mary, which is, in truth, only secondary. It is the 
province of education to bring out the whole cha- 
racter, and give to each faculty its due degree of 
attention and culture, in proportion to ita relative 
ilignity and importance. The education of the 
child ought to have especial reference to the fu- 
ture relations of the man; as a useful citizen, 
as a parent, as a social and immortal being.” 








